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Editorial, 


MAINE AGRICULTURE. 





In no one of the Eastern States is agricul- 
ture making more rapid advances than in the 
Maine. Like the other early set- 
Maine has felt the effects of the | 


popular tendency for neglecting old farms 


State ol 


tled States, 


and moving westward to take up new land. 
But the tide is already turning, and this most | 
Eastern State appears to be among the first 
to be faverably affected by the change in 
public sentiment. Maine boys are beginning 


to learn that the East has abundant undevelop- 


resources, and that with pure water, pleas- | 
and diversified scenery, and near mar- 
ts, the chances are as promising to the en- 


prising young man who stays Kast as to 


leaves all the old associations and 


a new country a thousand or 
s away. 


\ g the influences which have operated 


ng about this change in the public feel- 

least is the influence of the State 
Board of Agriculture, with its active, hard 
Secretary, who honestly believes, | 


stently endeavors to make others | 
that Maine is a little the best State 
whole union for a farmer to live in. 
Secretary's Annual Report for 1884 has 
ently been received, and though not issued 


early in the year as the rpports of some of 





sister States, it comes out at a time when 
farmers are getting a little past the hurry and 
rive of the growing season, and when the | 
time for a little “4 


longer evenings give 
me ntal work. 

The Agricultural Board work in the several 
States is conducted somewhat differently in 
each, the Secretaries being governed in their 
plans, doubtless, by conditions and influences 
peculiar to the several localities. Maine has | 
its institute meetings, held under the direct | 

mtrol of the Secretary. and attended by one | 

r more of tbe members of the Board in each | 
yunty of the State every year, and in some | 
f the counties two meetings are frequently 

1 the same season. 


embers and others for reading and for 


The papers prepared 


sion, are repeated in the different parts 


the State as the needs of different locali- 


seem to require. The present volume | 
a large space to the treatment of cattle 
indry, especially dairying and allied in- 
I'he Secretary states in his opening 

it it is being learned that, under 

nt, hay may be made to return 

wner when fed as when sold.” 

M. Tinkbam, Secretary of the Ver- 
Dairymen’s Association, discussing, at 

rr more of the meetings, the subject of 
Butter Making as a Business,” in an easy, 
oll hand style, tells the Maine farmers how 


the Vermont dairymen manage their cows and 
dairy products, and then answers the usual 
hundred and one questions on butter making, 


that 


are pretty sure to come up in every 
meeting where the subject of dairying is dis- | 
ssed. Mr. C. H. Cobb of Portland, who | 
rmerly sold milk, but changed to butter | 
iking, tells his experience, and gives figures | 
wing how he gets his skimmed milk <a 
r profit by sending the cream to the but- | 
tact ry, and in cool weather, or by using 
, the cream brings even more than the | 
ile milk had brought when he sent it to the 
y market. Mr. W. W. Harris, member of 
Board from Cumberland County, follows | 
| 


} 


with a recital of similar experience, the ad- 
tages being shown to be emphatically on 
side of butter making in place of milk 
ng, especially for those who desire to 


£, 


e their stock or to feed hogs. Prof. Wal- 
Jalentine of the State College at Orono, 
butes a scientific paper on ‘*Milk and 
Secretion,” in which he makes many prac- 
particularly noting the decrease 
iantity and quality of the milk of 

ws that are in any way ill treated. 
\ paper on “Cattle Husbandry,” by A. W. 
( beever, urges Maine farmers to give more 
ition to raising young stock for supply- 
ith the home demand, and the demand 
is made a 
The cheese making side of the 


m those sections where milk 
cialty. 
iestion is discussed in a paper by Francis: 
barnes of Houlton, who advocates the factory 
ystem as being far more promising than pri- 
vate dairying. The papers by R. W. Murch 
| J. M. Deering on the ‘‘Cost of a ton of 
ty,” have already been noticed in a previous 
imber of the Farmer. It is shown that hay 
in be grown in Maine as a specialty at from 
vight to twelve dollars per ton, but if grown 
rotation with other crops it often costs 
really nothing, because all the expenses of 
the crop are paid for by the hoed crops and 
rain that are grown in the rotation. A val- 
iable paper on the ‘Grasses of Maine,” by 
Prof. C. H Fernald of the State College, is 
ompanied by forty-two full page illustra- 
sof the more common or specially valu- 

le varieties suitable for pasture or mowing 
ands. A part of this paper was read before 
Board at the meetings in Norway and 
‘ray, and an abstract was given in the 
‘olumns of the Farmer at the time. The 
1dded material, including a synopsis of the 
genera of grasses, and the definition of terms 
used in describing the grasses, will make this 
volume of the Report of lasting value asa 
Work of reference for young men who desire 
to become familiar with this department of 
botany, Among the shorter miscellaneous 
Papers is one on “Sheep Husbandry” by J. 
W. Butterfield, in which the value of sheep 
: ets of the soil is strongly set forth. 
pet “ ‘Fertilizers,” by J. J. H, Greg- 
yy wo on education and intellectural 
culture among farmers, the first by D,. H. 
home the second by Edward Wiggin, 
ers of the Board. Altogether the 


t 


( 





| land farmers how they can obtain fertilizers 


| potash, should be applied, when their fertility 


‘very little. Yet with so plain a difference in 





report is one of the most valuable of the 
series, and will be sought for and read with 
profit by the farmers of the State generally. 





WHERE NITROGEN IN FERTILIZ- 
ERS COMES FROM. 





In his lecture before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society last winter, Mr. J. J. H. 
Gregory explained why manufacturers of com- 
mercial fertilizers are sometimes enabled to 
make a fertilizer and sell it ata profit, that 
will show a value at the experiment station 
above its selling price. He said one of the 
principal sources from which manufacturers 
of fertilizers obtain their ammonia, is the fish- 
waste or offal which they pick up all along the 
coast from Maine to Florida. The fish are 
caught in nets and boiled to secure the oil, in 
which they are rich, at various establishments 
along the coast and its bordering islands. 
After boiling, the water and oil are pressed 
out of the mass, and the residue is sometimes 
thrown into heaps to heat and dry; at other 
times it is put directly into barrels and pressed 
in. 

In this condition, it is known as ‘‘pomace,” 
or ‘‘chum.” If it is to be sold as fish guano, 
it is spread on large platforms to dry, after 
which it is ground. The fish guano is some- 
times treated with acid to make the nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid immediately available. 
Sometimes, when the catch is large, enough 
are taken at once to load two or three vessels 
of fifty tons each, and the quantity is greater 
than the oil factories can care for in hot 
weather, so the surplus is sold at the best 
price to be obtained. There are numerous 
other forms of fish-waste which are often sold 
at low prices, and are eagerly bought by fer- 
tilizer manufacturers. Among these are the 
scrap or chum trom fish livers, after the oil is 
extracted. Mr. Gregory has bought this 
within the present year for $4 50 per ton, and 
it is rarely higher than $12, although by anal- 
ysis and the station scale for fixing values, it 





is worth $18.85 per ton. 

Halibut chum, the refuse from the heads of 
halibut, which are cooked under high pressure 
to extract the oil, leaving the bones in such a 
state that they easily crumble, and very rich 
in phosphoric acid, is sold at from $6 to $10 
per ton, while by analysis it is worth about 
$20 per ton. Mr. Gregory says that these 
fish-wastes are usually engaged beforehand 
by dealers in fertilizers, but wide awake farm- 
ers in the vicinity, by looking around, can 
generally pick up sufficient for their own use. 
Of course farmers living so near the factories 
that they can haul away these fish-wastes with 
their own teams, have a great advantage over 
those who are so far away that the freigh’s 
and other expenses would equal all the saving 
they might hope to make. We have not 
quoted from Mr. Gregory's paper to show in- 


at less than half their rated value, but to show 
how it is that fertilizer manufacturers may 
often give a fertilizer for a less price than the 
station analysis indicates it is worth. 

Last summer, when visiting farms in the vi- 
cinity of Concord and Acton, we found cases 
where fish-wastes had been applied to grass 
lands, at first with great advantage, the hay 
crops being the wonder of the localities, but 
after a few heavy crops had been taken, the 
yield grew less and less, till after a few years 
the land appearey! to have been poisoned by 
the application. \Mr. Gregory explains this 
on the ground that the fertilization has been 
one sided. Large quantities of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid have been applied, but little 
or no potash, and the soils are dying for the 
want of it. Applying more of the fish-waste 
only makes a bad condition worse. To recu- 
perate such soils, potash, or manures rich in 


will be restored. 

Although the speaker purchased and used 
over fifty tons of commercial fertilizers last 
year, this was but a small part of the cost of 
all the manures used on his several large 
farms. He believed that manures containing 
a mixture of ammonia from different sources 
—the more the better—are preferable to those 
which derive their ammonia from a single 
source. Leather scraps contain considerable 
nitrogen, but so firmly tied up and being ex- 
ceedingly slow to rot, they are practically 
worthless as a fertilizer. Ploughed into til- 
Jage land they are a nuisance, but make ex- 
cellent covering for blind drains. 





THE CARPET BEETLE. 





In response to an inquiry concerning the 
new carpet beetle, Anthremus scrophularie, 
which has made its appearance among us with- 
in the past few years, and is causing consider- 
able anxiety among carpet dealers and others, 
we would say that unless this new pest is kept 
fully under control, it bids fair to cause more 
damage to house keepers than the old and 
well known Tineans, or carpet and clothes 
moths, for while these lay their eggs mostly 
in the spring, and the young larve do their 
principal work cf destruction during the sum- 
mer season, the young of the carpet beetle 
work industriously all the year round, and 
are but little annoyed by the usual methods 
for driving away the common clothes moths. 
A friend of ours who found the beetle had 
gained a lodgement in his apartments, secured 
a specimen in the larval stage, which has lived 
in a closed box for more than a year, with 
scarcely any food whatever, a minute bit of 
hair or wool only having been given it once 
in the time. When at liberty, it crawls about 
over all parts of a house, climbing walls and 
windows, as well as getting under carpets and 
into bureau drawers. 

Prof. J. A. Lintner, entomologist to the 
State of New York, recommends saturating 
cotton with kerosene oil and filling it into all 
crevices of floors and under the base boards, 
or in whatever retreat the insect might secrete 
itself. This, he says, will kill both insects 
and eggs. Camphor, pepper, and the usual 
applications for clothes moths, are of little 
use in fighting the carpet beetle. Its diminu- 
tive size also makes it difficult to find, it be- 
ing, in the beetle stage, only one-eighth of an 
inch long, though the largest specimens in the 
larval stage may be three-sixteenths of an inch 
long, exclusive of the pencil of hairs which is 
about the same length as the body. House- 
keepers should acquaint themselves with this 
insect and its habits, and be on their guard 
against introducing it, and should aim to rid 
the premises of it if possible upon its first ap- 
pearance. Valuable clothing should not be 
left very long undisturbed in wardrobes, but 
should be frequently taken out, examined and 
shaken, and the insects destroyed if found. 
Such work is seasonable at all times, except 
in the very coldest of winter weather. 





SELECTING SEED. 

Director Sturtevant, in bulletin No. 4 of 
the new series issued from the New York 
Experiment Station, gives the yield of two 
varietes of oats, white Russian and Welcome, 
the former yielding 82 bushels and a fraction 
per acre, and the latter 52 bushels and a frac- 
tion by small plat culture. In field culture 
the white Russian gave 604 bushels per acre, 
and the Welcome 444 bushels. The Wel- 
come oat showed a weak straw, and before 
the barvest was flat upon the ground, while 
the Russian, though ten days later, lodged but 


the character of the two varieties the Di- 
rector cannot advise farmers to base their 
choice of seed upon such an experiment, be- 
cause the nomenclature of farm seed is in such 
a state of chaos that names go for very lit- 
tle. There seems to be no authority for set- 
tling the question of variety, and hence the 
name under which a variety may be sold is a 
matter of mere accident or ignorance. He 
found both the above named varieties of oats 
distributed by seedsmen this year under sev- 
eral names. The conclusion reached is that 
farmers will do well to purchase annually, in 
small quantities, different varieties of seed, 
and by growing on a small scale endeavor to 
determine for themselves which it will be best 
to grow for the main crop. The expense 
would be light, while the gain might be very 


great. 


FRUITS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 








It is not easy for the present generation to 
realize, when purchasing or consuming the 
fruits and vegetables which are so abundant 
now in our gardens and markets, that scarce- 
ly more than fifty years have passed since 
nearly all the apples were cider apples, the 
pears small, hard, ‘‘bution” pears, the peaches 
and plums ‘‘natural” fruit, and the berries 
were found only in the pastures, or by the 
roadside. Yet such is the fact. Mr. Secre- 
tary Russell, in his lecture on the climate and 
horticulture of New England, quotes from 
Mr. John Lowell, who writing in the year 
1822 to the Massachusetts Agricultural Re- 
pository, says: ‘‘We are utterly destitute in 
New England of nurseries for fruit trees on 
an extensive scale. We have no cultivators 
upon whom we can call for a supply of the 
most common plants to ornament our grounds. 
We have not a single seedsman who can fur- 
nish us with seeds of annual flowers, upon 
which we can put reliance.” 

A year later, Mr. Lowell wrote in the same 
journal, complaining that ‘A traveller may 
traverse Massachusetts from Boston to Albany 
and not be able to procure a plate of fruit— 
except wild strawberries, blackberries and 
whortleberries—unless from the hospitality of 
private gentlemen.” Now, good, ripe fruits 
are exposed for sale at the street corners in 
many of the villages; they are hawked 
through the streets at prices that bring them 
within the means of the majority, and in many 
gardens and orchards they are lying in over 
abundance on the ground under the trees. 

In too many cases, the cities and villages 
are better supplied with a varjety of fruit than 
are the farms in country towns. Raising fruit 
to sell is no longer attended by big profits, 
except for the very choicest «ualities, but 
raising for home use is far from being over- 
done, or likely to be for some years to come. 
We do not like to see fruit rotting under the 
trees, but it is much better so than for farm- 
ers’ children to be deprived of the luxury of 
having enough of it. Let those who, as boys, 
remember how good even poor fruit tasted 
fifty years ago, see to it that the young folks 
of the present day are not stinted in this di- 
rection. 





COAL ASHES FOR CURRANT 
BUSHES. 





Mr. W. H. Earle of Worcester has used 
coal ashes for mulching his currant bushes 
for several years past with very excellent re- 
sults. The ashes keep the weeds from grow- 
ing, and thus save some labor with the hoe, 
but the greatest benefit is due to their influence 
in keeping off the currant worm, which is of- 
ten so destructive to this fruit. Whether the 
presence of the ashes is particularly cisagree- 
able to the worms, or whether it affords 
them no suitable place for passing through 
the proper stage may be an open question. It 
is understood that the worms usually pass 
through their transformations immedia-ely 
beneath the bushes which they have defoliated, 
and that it the surface of the earth is cleaned 
up with a hoe or stiff broom, and the collec- 
tion of leaves and other loose material burn- 
ed or deeply buried, the worms will be de- 
stroyed. Broods of chickens encouraged to 
scratch under the bushes, will prove beneficial 
by destroying the insects in their pupa cases, 
but coal ashes, where they can be had, are as 
simpie a preventive as anything. An at- 
tache of the New York Experiment Station 
in a letter to the Rural New Yorker endorses 
the coal ashes method. He says: ‘‘A plat of 
bushes mulched with this material in the 
spring of 1884, on which no insecticide ap- 
plication has been made this year, suffered 
less from worms than an unmulched plat that 
had been several times treated with hellebore.’ 
The treatment is equally effacacious for goose- 
berries. 





Drea. OsGoop Perry of Norway, Me., is 
reported in the Lewiston Journal as having a 
colony of bees 42 years old, which means that 
the bees now occupying the hive are lineal 
descendants of those which occupied it at the 
beginning of this long period, for it is well 
understood by most bee keepers that worker 
bees live but a few weeks, months at most, 
and that a colony is being constantly renewed 
by young stock. 





EXTRAOTS AND REPLIES. 





COOKING POTATOES FOR CATTLE. 
Will you give an early expression of your views 
on the following questions. While feeding pota- 
toes as part of a ration for fattening neat stock, 
does it pay to cook the potatoes? If cooking them 
is essential to the best results, in case of old ani- 
mals, past their growth, is it equally so, in case of 
younger animals, which may be expected to lay on 
muscle as well as fat? A. E. 
Paris, Me. 
RemARrKs.—Many experiments have been made 
for the purpose of determining the question wheth- 
er it pays to cook food for different kinds of farm 
stock, and quite opposite conclusions have been 
reached by different experimenters. In some of 
the trials, the animals which were fed cooked food 
have done so much better than others fed upon raw 
food, that the question would seem to be settled in 
favor of cooking, but in other trials the reverse con- 
clusions could be drawn with equal or even strong- 
er reasons. Very much will ever depend upon the 
habits and preferences of individual animals. Pigs 
are frequently known to refuse to eat potatoes 
either boiled or raw, probably because they did 
not early learn to eatthem. Thesame may be said 
of beets, turnips, and other vegetables. Cattle are 
usually quite fond of potatoes and other vegetables 
of the root kind. It is not necessary to cook them 
in order to get them eaten, and the digestive organs 
of cattle are powerful enough to digest them with- 
out difficulty. We do not believe that cooking 
potatoes or other roots for cattle will often if ever 
pay the extra cost incurred. The exception might 
be in case of very old animals that had lost their 
teeth, but no farmer can afford to keep animals till 
they reach that condition. Neither potatoes, nor 
the other roots fed to cattle are specially fattening 
fuod, but they are valuable as promoters of an ap- 
petite and a healthy digestion. 





EARLY BEARING AND OVERBEARING PEARS. 
A subscriber in Andover writes that he bought a 
thrifty Kieffer pear tree at a high price, and fearing 
it might die he took a scion from it and set it in an 
old tree a year ago last April. It made a growth of 
six inches, and last spring blossomed and this sum- 
mer has produced four specimens of the fruit, besides 
making about twice as much growth as last year. 
This is the usual method practised by nurserymen 
for testing new varieties, as the grafts set in old 
trees will come into bearing much earlier than will 
the nursery trees themselves. Occasionally scions 
bear fruit the same season they are set. The qual- 
ity of the Kieffer pear varies very much in differ- 
ent localitles. Mr. Thomas says of it in his Amer- 
can Fruit Cultarist: “Rather large, oval, con- 





with red; flesh varying from coarse to fine, and 
from good to quite poor in quality. Late autumn, 
tree vigorous and very productive. Fruit good for 
canning; origin Pennsylvania.” Our Andover ¢or- 
respondent’s Seckel graft that is only ninetetn 
inches long aud has sixteen pears hanging upon it, 
had certainly ought to have had its fruit thinned/in 
the early summer. It is a great mistake to Yet 
scions or trees overbear, as it endangers the life of 
the trees, while the fruit is not worth nearly as 
much as when it is judiciously thinned. 





NON-FRUITPULNESS OF APPLE TREES. 
Some apple trees have a habit of blossoming 
quite abundantly, but shed their blossoms either 
before beginning to form fruit, or by the time the 
fruit gets as large as cranberries, and apparently 
without the aid of the curculio, so that very little 
is left to mature. Has any reliable remedy for 
this state of things been yet devised ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Oxford Co., Me. 

ReMARKS.—Different varieties of apple trees 
vary greatly in their character as regards prolifi- 
cacy, some being noted for their uniform heavy 
bearing, while others are very moderate bearers. 
The weather at the time of blooming also has a 
great influence upon the amount of fruit that may 
be expected. A long, cold storm, or moderate 
frost may blast a large part of the flowers so the 
embryo fruit will die and soon fall. The curculio, 
however, is one of the most common causes of the 
early falling of apples from the trees. In the case 
of such varieties as persistenly set a great deal 
more fruit than ought to mature, the curculio 
is the farmer’s friend, as it tains the fruit without 
expense to him. We know of no way to induce 
full bearing except to select varieties that are known 
to be good bearers, and then to feed the trees such 
plant food in sufficient quantity as the trees re- 
quire. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE TROUT FARM. 


BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 





One of the curiosities of Rhode Island is a trout 
farm, a place where trout are raised for market. 
The industry is new comparatively. Ten or fifteen 
years ago, artificial propagation of trout, as a busi- 
ness for profit, was unknown, and today very few 
such establishments, equipped as the Rhode Island 
one is, are in operation 

Several years ago, a locomotive engineer, who 
had been at his post for twenty years, was obliged 
to choose some other calling. The continual jar of 
the engine had such an effect upon the nervous sys- 
tem that paralysis might result. The engineer 
went back to his old home—to his ancestral acres, 
to work out and to solve the bread and butter ques - 
tion—a question in which all of us are considerably 
interested. The farm was an average New Eng- 
land farm, that bad depended upon itself for re- 
newal—rather lean in fertile area, and fat in sur- 
face rock and stubborn soil. Although it might, 
by much coaxing, provide the necessaries of life, 
yet the engineer decided upon other means of liveli- 
hood. Through the farm ran a happy-go, chuck- 
ling brook, boisterous in spring, but gentle in sum- 
mer. It threw out its foam bells, that is to say, it 
kicked up its heels, within a stone’s toss of the 
farm house. Why should this brook run on and 
on, year after year, and do nothing for right of way 
through the farm? The engineer decided that the 
brook should be the nursery for trout—his chief 
assistant in appeasing the appetite of epicures. 

In raising fish it is necessary to have a body of 
water, subject to little variation in volume through- 
out the year. The brook is swollen in thawing 
time, but as its watershed is small, and its source 
perennial springs, its surplus water does not em- 
barrass. A dam across the brook near the house 
makes a pond about four acres in extent. When 
your correspondent visited this “‘vivary,” the pond 
contained 7000 or 8000 trout. Along the sandy 
side of the pond the water was shallow, and the 
mother trout were making their nests, and in mak- 
ing depressions in the sand kept the water in mo- 


tion by the teil fins. When any one approaches, 
they slido owiftly intu deep walter. If the visitor 


remains mctionless, the trout return to their nest- 
ing places. At the upper end of the pond, where 
the brook enters, there is a bulkhead to keep the 
fish from going up stream, and in it a wheel re- 
volves, so near the bottom and sides that no fish 
can escape. Below this bulkhead, stemming the 
current, were trout by the hundred, all sizes, from 
a half pound to two pounds in weight. A hook 
and line might be used, but a scoop would take 
more fish. The fish were fed on alternate days at 
five o’clock. It was desired to change the hour, 
but the fish would not consent, they would not 
come to the feeding place except at the time to 
which they had been accustomed. 

The fish in the pond, however, do not receive the 
trout farmer’s chief attention. Below the dam, 
and abutting on it, is the artificial hatching estab- 
lishment. To control the water running from the 
pond, a ten-inch pipe was laid on the bottom of the 
pond under the dam. An elbow on this pipe brings 
the water to the level of that in the pond, and it is 
thence conducted to any part of the “hatchery.” 
Below the dam are numerous troughs and minia- 
ture ponds, in which fish of various sizes by the 
hundred thousand, are striving, with the help of 
liver, to reach a marketable age. 

In November, artificial spawning begins. The 
best specimens among the female fish are taken 
from the water, and the spawn obtained by press- 
ure of the hand. The milt of the male is secured 
in the same way and mingled with the spawn. 
The impregnated spawn is placed in shallow trays, 
the bottom of which is wire cloth. Twenty or more 
trays are placed, one above the other, in troughs, 
and through the troughs water flows as in a natu- 
ral brook. When the spawn is near the hatching 
stage, or when the eye appears, it is placed in larg- 
er troughs, where there is also a continual flow of 
water. 

The eggs hatch in about four months, and at 
birth the young trout measures about a quarter of 
an inch in length. For a mouth the young fry are 
helpless, and spend the time in learning to swim. 
A sac attached supplies with food during this time. 
When thirty days of age, the young trout begins 
to eat, and devours food once an hour. As the fish 
develops, the intervals between meals are more 
longer, until once a day, or once in two days is 
sufficient. From the hatching troughs, the fish go 
to the artificial ponds, each pond containing fish 
equal in size. If the large and small were together, 
the one would live on the other. Whena year and 
a half or two years old, the fish are ready for mar- 
ket, and find ready sale in New York, Boston, and 
other cities. The trout, from the egg up, are fed on 
beef liver, cut fine for the small, and coarse for the 
large. Some epicures, or connoisseurs of fish fiesh, 
claim that they can select a liver fed trout, while 
others contend that only an “exceptional taster” 
can distinguish them from the speckled beauties 
that hide under the mos-grown banks of meadow 
brooks. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WINNOWINGS. 





Agricultural College Graduates. 

It is said that thirty-five students enter the Ag- 
ricultural School at Amherst the present year, 
which leads to the inquiry, What becomes of all 
the graduates of our agricultural colleges? The 
number increases annually, and probably with a 
high grade of meritorious scholarship, but only 
occasionally does one hear of their after work. 
What percentage of them devote their lives to the 
special work of their profession? What advance 
is made in scientific farming? How and where 
is their influence felt the most ? 


Oats in Ohio. 

According to the Ohio crop report for August and 
September, but recently issued, this crop appears 
to be an unusually large one, about double that of 
last year, despite the ravages of grasshoppers, the 
average number of bushels to the acre running 
from 48 bushels in Portage county, to 16 bushels in 
Adams county. The average of the whole State 
last year was 29.8 bushels per acre. The United 
States Agricultural Department reports the condi- 
tion of oats throughout the States to be two points 
lower than in September of last year, but with a 
large increase of area. 


Hogs. 
The supply of the hog crop, so-called, in Indi- 
ana, Illinois, lowa and Kentucky, is slightly above 
an average, 101.13, taking as a basis the supply of 
the last five years; while in Ohio, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Tennessee, the supply will average 93.57. 
On the whole, this is not so good a showing for the 
winter supply as was expected, owing doubtless to 
the great loss of animals by disease, which in Ohio 
alone number 164,201, valued at $798,815. In the 
Chicago stock yards, it is said that hog cholera is 
more general than ever before. The increased 
home consumption from the increase of population 
and the increased demand for pork abroad will be 
likely to keep prices tolerably well up. The statis- 


months ending Aug. 31, which is just issued, show 
the export of hogs to be 41,829 against 22,500 dur- 
ing the corresponding months of last year. 
Bohemian Oats. 
Concerning these oats, we read in the columns of 
a Western contemporary, the following refreshing 
bit of frankness; “I have been a subscriber to the 
Farmer the past year, and I bought Bohemian oats 
the past year, and I think the Farmer is the bigger 
swindle of the two;” which evokes on the part of 
the editor of that paper, an expression of thanks 
for the testimonial, though the editor regrets the 
writer did not give his name. 
Improved Seed in the United States Agri- 
cultural Department. 
It is a matter of no small satisfaction to know 
that hereafter the seeds to be distributed by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, are to 
be tested before being sent out. None will now be 
distributed unless the proper tests have been made. 
The horticulturist, who has charge of the depart- 
ment grounds, will look after this matter. By his 
own method, and also by means of a Houghton 
farm seed tester, it is stated that during a period 
not exceeding three weeks, it can be determined 
whether the seed is good or poor. OccAsIONAL. 
Oct. 5, 1885. 
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THE BLACK KNOT. 





The true nature of the black knot, (Spheria 
Morbosa), on cherry and plum trees, seems to be 
unknown to some quite extensive fruit cultivators. 
The old opinion that it is the work of insects is 
still retained by quite a number. One of these, in 
a communication to an agriculturai paper, referred 
to another correspondent, who also thought it due 
to an insect says: “I came to the same conclusion 
he has, years ago, as to the cause, namely, that it 
is caused by an insect. As for scientific light on 
such matters, we have had enough of it, in the 
shape we have been getting it. It has been all 
manufactured theory, without any foundation in 
facts. Our scientific lights seem to be pretty well 
agreed that the black knot is a fungus, but those 
who have watched the closest, in all its stages, do 
not believe any such thing. The time and way to 
destroy it, or rather to prevent it, is to cut off all 
the swollen bunches while green, or at least before 
the worms have left them, and burn them. The 
small wild, red, or bind cherry, is a great breeder 
of the insects that cause the black knot, and it will 
be of but little use to try to rid valuable trees of 
them, so long as they are allowed to grow any 
where near. Cherry trees in an exposed, windy sit- 
uation, are not attacked nearly as badly as those in 
a sheltered one.” Now although his theory is 
wrong, his practice, that of burning the knots, is 
good, and he is likely to succeed in protecting his 
trees, notwithstanding his faulty theory. 

Not Caused by any Insect. 
That the disease is not caused by an insect, was 
clearly demonstrated by Prof. Farlow of Harvard 
University, as long ago as 1876. Prof. Farlow 
says: “The reasons for believing that the knot is 
not caused by insects may be summed up as fol- 
First, the knots do not resemble the galls 
Secondly, although 


lows 
made by any known insect. 
insects, or remains of insects, are generally found 
no insects at all are 

Thirdly, the insects 


in old knots, in most cases 

found in them when young. 
that have been found by entomologists in the 
knots are not all of one species, but of several dif- 
ferent species, which are found on trees which are 
never affected by the knot. On the other hand, we 
never have the black knot without the Sphewria 
Morbosa, the scientific name of the fungus, as was 
admitted by Harris; and the mycelium of the 
fungus is found in the slightly swollen stem long 
before anything which could be called a knot has 
made its appearance. Furthermore the Spiheria 
Morbosa is not known to occur any where except 
in connection with the knots.’”’ This seems to 
prove conclusively that the black knot is not caus- 
ed by any insect, although several insects make 
their home in it. 


The Black Knot is a Fungus. 

This fungus is propagated by spores, a dust-like 
substance, which is blown about by the wind: 
small filaments, catied conidia, spring from the 
surface of the fungus and continue to ripen spores 
until the latter part of the summer. Another kind 
of spores, the ascospores, ripen in mid-winter. 
Cutting off the knots and throwing them upon the 
ground does not prevent the ripening of these 
spores. ‘The spores may be ripened where they lie 
upon the ground, and may be blown to neighbor- 
ing trees, and thus spread thedisease. Theextract 
quoted in the first part of this article, from an or- 
chardist who believes the disease to be the work of 
ijusects, remarked that trees which were exposed 
to strung winds were less likely to affected. This 
might be due to the force of the wind blowing off 
any of the spores which might have lodged upon 
the bark of the tree. Of the knot Prof. Farlow 
says: “The histological character of the knot at 
its perfection is very much the same, no matter 
The 
granulated surface is composed of the stroma of 
the fungus, and the mycelium passes inwards in 
intricately wound bundles, which run in the direc- 
tion of the medullary rays, and which vary in ex- 
tent at the different stages of growth. The fungus 
begins to grow in the cambium either by prolonga- 
tion from the mycelium of a knot directly above, 
or by the germination and growth of spores which 
have fallen on the bark. When the mycelium oc- 
cupies the cambium of the greater part of the cir- 
cumference of the stem, the branch above the knot 
dies, just as though it were girdled. More fre- 
quently the mycelium is found in the cambium of 
only a part of the circumference of the stem, and 
that which is free from the mycelium goes on pro- 
ducing wood and bark as usual; and, if in mid- 
summer or winter we make a cross section of a 
knot on a branch more than a year old, we shall 
find one more layer of wood on the sound side of 
the stem than on the side of the knot. In other 
words, on one side the formative power of the 
cambium has extended itself in forming a new 
layer of wood and bark, and on the other, irritated 
by the presence of a fungus, it has produced a 
mass, the knot, in which all distinction between 
wood and bark has been lost. The condition of 
the interior of the knot, in its later stages, is mod- 
ified very much by the depredations of insects, 
as well as by the drying and crumbling of the 
tissue itself. On the wild cherries, the outer part 
is generally a mere shell, and the interior part is 
nearly empty. On the plum the interior is very 
apt to be honeycombed, and we not infrequently 
have a very hard layer next the wood, composed of 
thick-walled, dotted cells. The knot on the culti- 
vated cherries is intermediate between that on the 
wild cherries and that on plums. The condition of 
the interior of the knot has an important bearing 
on the propagation of the disease. Where it is hol- 
low, and the outer part brittle, as in the choke 
cherry, it is easy to see that the spore-bearing por- 
tion will readily be broken up, and the spores 
blown about without difficulty. Where it is more 
solid, as in the plum, the spores will be dispersed 
with much less ease, and we can see how, by the 
action of the curculio in boring into the knot, and 
making its tissue more spongy, it is facilitating the 
dispersion of the spores of the fungus when they 
shall ripen, and, on the other hand, the knot tends 
to increase the number of curculio by offering a 
suitable place for the deposit of their eggs. Asa 
rule, the trees once attacked by the knot grow 
more and more diseased, both by the extension 
downwards and upwards on the stem of the old 
knots, and by the production of new ones from the 
germination and growth of spores of the old knots 
on other branches which have been previously free 
from them. More and more of the smaller branches 
are killed by the girdling effect of the knots, and 
the nutrition of the Jarger branches is evidently so 
decidedly impaired that to bear fruit is entirely out 
of the question; and, after lingering in a diseased 
condition for a few years the trees themselves 
die.” 


upon what species of Prunus it is growing. 


Means of Protection. 
The important point connected with this subject 
is to ascertain what are the best means of seeuring 
protection against the disease. Upon this point 
Prof. Farlow says: ‘From the knowledge that the 
knot is a contagious disease, caused by a fungus 
whose ascospores are ripened in mid-winter, and 
whose mycelium does not extend for more than a 
few inches below the knots, and bearing in mind 
that the fungus is indigenous on certain of our na- 
tive species of pranus, the remedy is obvious. 
When a knot makes its appearance, the remedy is 
obvious. When a knot makes its appearance, the 
branch should be cut off a short distance below the 
slight swelling of the stem which is found just be- 
low the knot. When cut off the branches should 
be burned to prevent the spores from spreading the 
disease, for although the asci may have but begun 
to form when the branch is cut off, they will grow 
and ripen these spores, even when separated from 
the trees as we know by experience.” The knots 
should be removed as soon as discovered. If the 
knot is upon a branch of such size that is desirable 
to save the branch, it should be cut closely, and the 


choke cherry trees and bird cherry trees which are 
infected with the fungus should be destroyed. 

Is there any other Remedy than Cutting? 

Some fruit culturists believe that by high culture 
and liberal use of fertilizers they can keep their 
trees in such a vigorous condition that they will 
not be affected by the knot. Certain it is that the 
unthrifty and neglected trees are more likely to be 
affected by the fungus than vigorous and thrifty 
trees are. Yet some trees, to all appearance in a 
good condition, are attacked by the disease. Nev- 
ertheless, it is believed that at least positive protec- 
tion is secured by high cultivation and the free use 
of mineral fertilizers. The peach yellows is caused 
by a species of fungus, and it has been found that 
the free use of mineral fertilizers, such as potash 
and phosphoric acid, protects the trees from the 
disease. The pear blight, caused by a fungus, is 
also prevented by the liberal use of potash, lime, 
and phosphate. In fact, the more vigorous the 
condition of the tree, the less liable it is to the at- 
tack of the fungus diseases generally. Can the 
black knot be kept off in the same way? My fath- 
er, for many years, was accustomed to pour the 
brine from his meat barrels about his cherry trees, 
and he believed that by this meaas he protected bis 
trees from the black knot. Certain it is, that while 
he continued that practice the trees were free from 
the disease, but after he moved away, and the prac- 
tice was discontinued, the trees were destroyed by 
the black knot. A gentleman living in Brunswick, 
Me., writes to an agricultural paper as follows: “I 
formerly practised cutting off and burning the parts 
of the tree affected, and in a few years so denuded 
the trees of branches that they were worthless and 
perished. In my orchard I had an asparagus bed, 
on which I sprinkled a liberal coat of rock salt 
every spring, for the purpose of benefiting the as- 
paragus roots and killing the weeds. Asparagus 
is a native of salt marshes, and requires salt. In 
the border of the bed was an inferior gage plum 
tree, which I feared the salt would kill, but was 
happily disappointed. I found the tree flourishing, 
and bearing fruit far better than other trees beyond 
the salted asparagus bed, and while all my other 
plum trees were more or less affected with black 
knot disease, the tree where the roots got the bene- 
fit of the salt from the asparagus bed was entirely 
free from that disease. About six years since, I 
commenced sowing salt around my plum trees, and 
have had notrouble with black knot since. I gen- 
erally scatter a pint of rock salt around each tree 
every fall, and generally the same quantity in early 
summer, which is sufficient to kill the grass two or 
three feet around the tree, but have never seen that 
the trees were in the least injured; on the contrary, 
I find that they are much more thrifty, bear a 
heavy crop of fruit, and are free from the black 
knot disease.” 

All Available Means to be Used. 

All available means of protection against the 
black knot should be used. The trees should be 
looked over often, and every knot removed as soon 
as discovered. Ifthe knot has become blackened, 
it will be best to remove the branch several inches 
below the knot. If, however, the knot is discov- 
ered while sti:l green, and it is desirable to save the 
branch, the excresence may be cut cleanly out and 
carbolic acid applied to the wound to disinfect it. 
The trees should be highly fertilized with mineral 
fertilizers, in order to fortify them, so far as possi- 
ble, against all attacks of the fungus. The appli- 
cation of salt is well worth a trial, but potash and 
phosphate of lime should also be freely used. By 
the adoption of these suggestions it is believed that 
the plum and cherry trees can be so far protected 
from the black knot that an abundance of these 
fruits can be produced. H. Reynowps, M. D. 
Livermore Falls, Me. 
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A MAINE MAN ABROAD. 





Having recently made a tour from Maine to 
Buffalo, N. Y., and attended several agricultural 
fairs, I have had a good opportunity to compare 
things on the way. After leaving Portland, by the 
way of the White Mountains, and sleeping on the 
top of Mt. Washington, above the clouds, which is 
about one and one-half miles above the level of 
the sca, I was delighted with the outlook from the 
mountain, but such wild scenery cannot be de- 
scribed. After leaving the mountain region and 
passing over a barren part of the State of New 
Hampshire, the beautiful green mountains of Ver- 
mont hove in sight; here, on the line of the Og- 
densburg R. R., is a splendid country as the eye 
need to look at, and as I approached Montpelier, 
the fields were studded with those fine merino 
sheep and cows that make that celebrated butter 
and such fine wool. 

After leaving Vermont, the country from there 
to Norwood, N. Y., is very barren, not much but 
stones and small scrubs of trees; Norwood is the 
place where the winds carried away the railroad 
bridge, and did considerable damage to the build- 
ings and forest. After leaving this point consider- 
able of the country, as I approached Lake Ontario, 
was poor and showed no marks of thrift; but as I 
approached Niagara river and Ontario the condi- 
dition of things changed, and from 
Buffalo, the most beautiful orchards of apples and 
peaches, and fields of corn and hops and vegeta- 
bles, for miles, fill the eye of a Maine man to the 
utmost capacity. Stopping at Oswego a few days 
I had an opportunity of visiting some of the 
county fairs, and looking over some of their stock 
and vegetables. 

I was informed by the man in charge that the 
peach orchards were seriously injured by the se- 
vere cold of last winter, and that a large portion 
of them have died this season. The orchards are 
showing the decay by the leaves turning yellow. 
The peach crop in New York is said to be almost a 
total failure; the apple crop is above the average 
for the odd year, and of the best quality. Oswego 
alone, estimates the apple crop at eight hundred 
thousand barrels. The corn crop is medium, but 
the bean crop is enormous. There are fields of 
beans as far as the eye can see, fully matured. 
The season there is about the same as here, and the 
condition of crops about the same as regards ma- 
turing. Grapes on the vines there, compared, as 
to ripeness, the same as here. 

At the Falton County Fair, I had an opportuni- 
ty to witness the speed of some of their best step- 
pers, but none made over 2.28 in the stallion race. 
Among the Norman family there were some very 
fine specimens shown. Some of the stallions 
weighed 2000 pounds, but only one two-year-old 
came up to 1098, which is two pounds less than 
one owned in Vassalboro. So Maine seems to 
take the lead in all directions. I was surprised to 
see so little improvement in the cows and oxen; 
the cows are largely natives, but apparently deep 
milkers, while the oxen move in the same direction ; 
no large oxen, compared with our Maine cattle. 
The shows, upon the whole, were not up to our 
Maine shows and fairs. One thing was to me very 
noticeable; there was no drunken person seen on 
the grounds, nor were any beer stands allowed 
within the limits of the corporation. Knowing 
that liquor was sold freely in the State, I said to a 
friend, how is this? He said that a few years ago 
rum and beer were allowed to be sold on the 
grounds, until decent people refused to attend the 
shows, and the whole thing was a nuisance and a 
failure; but now, for these years past, nothing of 
the kind was allowed on the grounds, and now we 
have, as you see, decent people, and a successful 
show and fair. 

One thing was new tome. A present was offer- 
ed to any couple that would be married on the 
grand stand, with a clergyman to officiate free of 
expense to the parties. The couple that made the 
first entry to be the couple married, and to receive 
the gifts. 

I intended to have said something about Niagara 
Falls, but I fear I have written more now than 
you will be willing to publish, or than your readers 
will wish to read. H. G. Apport. 
Vassalboro, Me. 


Oswego to 
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AGE OF HORSES. 


I have somewhere seen a statement of the aver- 
age age attained by the horses of the United 
States, which is, if I remember rightly, consider- 
bly less than fifteen years. If this is so, it shows 
that the equine as well as the human race does not 
live out half its days. A good, well-trained horse 
is a valuable animal, and if for no other than eco- 
nomic reasons, such an enormous waste is a matter 
for serious consideration, at least on the part of 
those who do not believe that waste and extrava- 
gance are essential to a nation’s prosperity. But 
when we think of all the neglect and abuse which 
this waste implies, the subject is indeed a painful 
one. Within the past fifty years five horses have 
lived on the farm here, whose united ages amount 
to more than 150 years. Three of them were na- 
tives, four spent nearly their whole lives here, and 
are now resting beneath the soil on which so long 
they lived and labored. One, a comparatively re- 
cent comer, is still living, well and hearty, at the 
age of thirty-three years. 








wound rubbed with strong carbolic acid. If taken 
while the knot is still green it may be removed in 








tracted towards stem and crown, rich yellow tinged 


tics of the Treasury Department for the eight 


this way, and the branch’saved. All neighboring 


So far as my memory serves, they have been 
well cared for and kindly treated, not kept as par- 


course. With plenty of strength and speed in re- 
serve for possible emergencies,they labored steadily, 
did their life work well, and died full of years and 
honors. Doubtless many farms in New England 
have as good a record in this respect, but there is 
abundant room for improvement. The subject is 
well worth the attention of all who love and re- 
spect that noble animal the horse. It is to be hoped 
that as the world grows wiser, men will take pride 
and pleasure in caring for their faithfal servitors, 
and mercifully grant them a release from their la- 
bors, when the days of their usefulness are past. 

MATTIE. 

Marlboro, Mass. 
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A GOOD POTATO YIELD. 


I notice an article in your last issue on potatoes, 
and knowing you as well as your readers are inter- 
ested in such matters, I thought I would give you 
an item. Last year I procured of Joseph Breck & 
Sons a peck of “Pearl of Savoy” potatoes, and they 
proved to be very nice, yielded well with me, and 
among those I dug was one which weighed a pound 
and one half, which I determined to plant the fol- 
lowing spring. This spring I cut the potato, one 
eye in a piece, and put one in each hill; several of 
them were so small they failed to come up, and 
the others looked mean enough, and I set out to 
dig up the whole business and say nothing more 
about it, but finally I strewed the hills with Brad- 
ley’s Phosphate, hoed them well, and the yield was 
four bushels and twenty-two pounds by acmal 
weight, of nice large potatoes. They had no other 
care. An Op SUBSCRIBER. 
Greenland Depot, N. H. 


Selections. 





WEANING PIGS. 





In weaning pigs, there is something more 
to be considered than simply taking them 
away from their mother. They should be 
weaned gradually, so as not to gct any stunt 
or setback. To take pigs away from their 
mother and little home, before they have been 
taught to eat, gives them a check for at least 
two weeks, and this is quite a little part of 
their lives, if they are designed for slaughter, 
when they are six to eight months old. Feed- 
ing them in a separate place, to which they 
have access, will accustom them to eating, 
and when deprived of their mother’s milk, 
they will refuse to eat until driven to it by 
hunger. ; 

They must not be fed too much at a time, 
or they will eat so much that they will be- 
come poddy. When their food is very slop- 
py. they will take so much that the stomach 
will be distended beyond its natural size, and 
the result is a pot-bellied pig, which means a 
pig with an-unnatural and disordered stom- 
ach—a mean looking pig, and one which never 
makes a good animal. It makes hog enough, 
for it always has an unnatural appetit: to fill 
the big void made by the washy or excessive 
food it had when young. A little and often 
should be the rule with pigs when weaning, 
and also afterward. A healthy hog has a 
very quick digestion, if the stomach is not 
overcrowded. When this rule is followed, 
they will grow faster and keep their shape 
better. The little pigs should never be fed 
more than they will eat up clean, for if they 
have any swill or milk left over, they will 
muss in it and drop their excretions in it, so 
that it will become very foul and unhealthy. 

Five times a day is often enough to feed pigs 
when they are suckling, and if they get a good 
supply from their mother, three times will do, 
or witen the old one is fed. When fed five 
times, the first feeding should be in the morn- 
ing; the next in the middle of the forenoon ; 
then at noon; again in the middle of the af- 
ternoon, and finally at night. These are the 
best times to feed all through the season ; any 
amount of food fed at these intervals, will 
make more growth in a given length of time, 
than the same quantity of food given three 
times a day. A hog will always eat to excess, 
if confined and fed all it can take. It will al- 
ways do the same thing if it breaks into a field 
of grain, or when first turned into a fresh field 
of corn or peas. After the first green gorge, 
if left alone, it will eat only a good meal, and 
lie down by the food with a complacent ex- 
pression, as much as to say, ‘there is enough.” 

It is important that the troughs should be 
low, in which the little pigs eat. When a 
young pig hangs on its stomach to eat out of 
a trough, it is in just the position to hump up 
its back and spoil its shape. 

It may be noticed that I have not recom- 
mended corn for pigs. ‘This is because it is 
the worst kind of food which can be given to 
them, although the commonest. A little, 
mingled with oats or wheat middlings, will do 
no harm, but good; but an entire feeding of 
corn is a violation of sanitary law, and does 
not evince good sense.—F’.. D. Curtis, in Ru- 
ral New Yorker. 


THE GRADUAL EXHAUSTION OF 
SOILS. 





No country was ever blessed by nature with 
more productive soil. She made the best 
possible use of the long ages prior to the set- 
tlement of this country by white men, in forec- 
ing the most luxuriant growth of vegetation, 
and by its decay and that of the annual crop 
of foliage, had filled the soil with an amount 
of fertility that seemed exhaustless. So 
thought our fathers, and so think now many of 
the occupiers of the great fertile West. But 
a contizual taking out and putting nothing 
back would exhaust even the ocean. It has 
exhausted the millions of acres of the older 
East, and it will exhaust the most fertile fields 
of the West. A study of the census must con- 
vince any searcher that the production of all 
our crops is year by year growing less and 
less. It cannot be attributed to a change of 
seasons for a series of years, but can be only 
to one cause—the gradual exhaustion of plant 
food by our unthinking and unwise course. 

This subject of husbanding the resources of 
our acres, and of returning to our starving 
fields those elements of plant growth quite or 
nearly exhausted, is yearly forcing itself more 
prominently upon the attention of the farmers 
of at least the eastern half of our country, 
and the line is very rapidly extending west- 
ward. Millions of acres that once produced 
magnificent crops of the various grains, even 
west of the great lakes, are now lying vacant, 
or barely paying for the most shiftless cultiva- 
tion. This question cannot be seriously con- 
sidered too soon, even by the farmers on the 
now rich and productive prairies west of the 
great rivers. Every train that passes east- 
ward is loaded with a portion of their fertility, 
much of it in the crude and barely remunera- 
tive state of bran, oil meal, and the coarser 
grains, and, to the shame of the farmers, even 
in the bones of their animals, while the re- 
turning trains carry back nothing in the na- 
ture of plant food. 

Though Western farmers may think they 
have no need of such knowledge, they should 
not fail to thoroughly post > sediner dh and 
those farmers who do so and who take advan- 
tage of this knowledge, will, by and by, be 
looked upon as the ‘‘lucky ones” who have 
the richest farms in the vicinity in which they 
live.—Rural Yew Yorker. 





THE ANTISEPTIC PROPERTIES OF 
SALT. 


An interesting point has recently been rais- 
ed by Thomas Higgin, Esq., the well-known 
salt manufacturer of Liverpool, England, viz: 
That perhaps the most important function of 
salt in the manufacture of butter and cheese 
is to preserve, without regard to its saline 
flavor. Mr. Higgin illustrates the point by 
the practice of the fine butter makers for Eu- 
ropean markets which demand absolutely 
fresh butter, that is, butter which has no sa- 
line flavor whatever; but the makers of this 
butter use salt liberally to prevent its turning 
rancid and develop the flavor of the butyric 
ethers, upon which the value of the butter so 
much depends. The saline flavor is entirel 

washed out in the working, leaving the deli- 
cate, delicious flavor which Americans who 
have lived abroad soon learn to esteem so 
highly. The difference between butter thus 
made and that which is made without salt is 
quite remarkable, both in its flavor and keep- 
ing qualities, thus seeming to sustain the the- 
ory of Mr. Higgin, that the antiseptic quali- 
ties of the salt may be entirely distinct from 
the saline taste, and that the former is the 
more valuable of the two. We would be glad 
if some of our fine butter makers would ex- 
periment upon this theory, and advise us if 
the flavor and keeping qualities of butter in 
which the usual quantity of salt is used, but is 
so well washed out of the butter that little or 
no saline taste remains, are superior to butter 
made without any salt at all.— American Dai- 





DIFFERENT WAYS OF TREATING 
SEED. 





Wollny, an eminent German investigator of 
agricultural questions, reports the results of a 
large number of experiments on the various 
ways of treating the seed, preparatory to 
planting, that are practised in one place or 
another, that might seem to be useful. First, 
he tried the effect of soaking the seed in so- 
lutions of certain compounds that might be 
supposed to favor the growth of the young 
plantlets, by acting as manure; these solu- 
tions were sulphate of potash, common salt, 
muriate of potash, nitrate of ammonia and 
plaster; at the same time other seeds were 
soaked for the same length of time in pure 
water. It was observed that if the growth of 
only the first four to eight days was taken in- 
to account, the young wheat and rye plants 
that had been soked in solution of common 
salt were much ahead of those that had been 
soaked in pure water; but treatment with any 
of the other solutions mentioned did more 
harm than good, even though the solution 
contained but half a pound of the substance, 
in twelve gallons of water. 

When, however, the observations were not 
taken till after four or six weeks of growth, 
there was nothing to be seen in favor of the 
soaking in salt, over any other solution, or 
over pure water, except with peas and beans. 
When the experiment was continued still 
longer with peas and beans, till the ripening 
of the crop, in three experiments out of four 
the difference was marked in favor of soaking 
in solution of salt over pure water, and in one 
case giving over one-fifth more of seed. A 
trial of alee beet seed in manure water, 
gave very decidedly unfavorable results; the 
crop from the unsoaked seed was in one in- 
stance almost twice as great as from the soak- 
ed seed ; in other cases it was one-fifth to one- 
half greater. 

The author next tried the effect of rolling 
the seed in a fine powder of each of these fer- 
tilizing substances, after having first dipped 
in a very thin glue, to cause the powder to 
adhere and form a thin coating over it. The 
germination of the seed was thereby somewhat 
retarded, and a larger per cent of the seed 
failed to germinate than of the same kind of 
seed not so treated. The crop was in some 





cases larger and in others smaller, and a ten- 
dency was developed to produce more leaves 
and stalk than seed. 

The author concluded that the best that can 
be said for manuring, by either of these meth- 
ods, is that sometimes it will pay and some- 
times not; that it will be more likely to be 
useful on soils that have a great power of con- 
verting the plant food applied to the crop 
into insoluble forms, or which, in other words, 
have a great absorptive power, and in soils 
that are naturally rather moist. A heavy clay 
soil usually possesses this absorptive power 
in large measure; but neither soaking the 
seed nor enveloping it in a coating of manure 
can take the place of manuring in the usual 
manner; it can only assist the growth of the 
young plant; but the plant thus pushed ahead 
in the beginning of its life, must then find it- 
self in a soil well stocked with available plant 
food, or this help at the start will have been 
given in vain. 

The author next compared manuring in the 
drill with broadcast manuring ; here, also, the 
results were sometimes favorable, and again 
unfavorable, with the same kind of crop, and 
in other cases it made no difference which 
method was followed. It was concluded that 
in general, broadcast manuring will be safer 
than drill manuring, and that the latter will 
be likely to succeed best when the soil has a 
great absorptive power, and is naturally very 
moist. Very much the same result was ob- 
tained on comparing the effect of manuring 
potatoes in the al, as eae with broad- 
cast manuring; in general it made but little 
difference which method was followed.—Jr. 
G. C. Caldwell, in N. Y. Tribune. 


STONES IN ROADS. 





To improve most of the roads in this coun- 
try it is first necessary to remove every stone 
larger than an orange. Every fast stone, 
large or small, should be taken out and 
the hole filled with earth precisely like that 
which is on both sides of it, and the earth well 
rammed down, so that a mudhole shall not be 
formed. A mudhole should never be filled 
with stones, or anything else. First remove 
the water by a ditch, or some other means, 
and all thin mud, and then let it dry. If the 
hole be caused by a springy place, dig a ditch ; 
if by falling water, prevent the water from 
collecting there, and put in the hollow the 
same kind of earth that there is on each side 
of it. Ram it down solid from the very bot- 
tom. Where the road has been ‘‘turnpiked 
up” for years, and finally worn down in the 
centre and holds the water, do not plough in 
the ditches and throw in turf or softer mate- 
rial, but plough off the shoulders and throw 
them in the ditches. Make it convex by sub- 
traction, not by addition. 

Do not draw stone into the road promiscu- 
ously. If you have a surplus in the fields to 
dispose of, take a certain portion of the road 
a macadamize it in a proper manner. Re- 
move the earth a foot deep and eight feet 
wide, draw the stones and deposit them by 
the side of the road, where you can break 
them as you desire, none larger than an inch 
and a half in its largest diameter, and then 
shovel them into the trench. 

A neighbor made twenty rods of road like 
this in 1837, and it is a good, hard, dry, 
smooth road to this day. Another neighbor 
made about twenty-five rods of road in 1840, 
by drawing stone from a field, picked up pro- 
miscuously, and tumbled on top of an old 
roadbed. The top of these were broken with 
hammers. I helped to do this myself. This 
last piece is a solid, dry road, but is always 
rough, because the large stone are continually 
coming to the surface. It wears unequally, 
and constantly needs repair. The first road 
spoken of has not had a day’s labor expended 
on it in more than forty years.—Homer D. L. 
Sweet, in N. Y. Tribune. 


AN INTERESTING VEGETABLE 
GARDEN. 


A vegetable garden may be made to look 
quite pretty and inviting by simply running 
paths through it, and in planting and sowing 
the seed along the same for a border or edg- 
ing. Most vegetable gardens are a labyrinth, 
a maze, a tangle; there is no way of getting 
around or through them; one can go so far 
and no farther, can view the landscape o’er 
from a point or two, can see that there is a 
forest of corn, a patch of potatoes, a few 
sprigs of lettuce, and generally plenty of 
weeds. There seems to be so little ground 
to spare in the country, every inch seems to 
be of so much consequence that none can be 
wasted in paths. But I think a path, instead 
of being a waste, is a great advantage, for the 
sun gets a chance to warm the ground, and 
makes the vegetables much sweeter and ear- 
lier. 

Now, a vegetable garden can be made as 
interesting and beautiful as a flower garden, 
and I must say that | enjoy mine as much as 
I do my flowers. I have it laid out with 
straight paths, the main paths being five feet 
wide, and are bordered with salsify and pars- 
nips; the narrower paths, between the beds, 
are eighteen inches wide, and can be bordered 
with fern-leaved parsley ; it makes a beautiful 
edging, and grows handsomer as the season 
advances. 

Everything should be planted in straight 
rows; mine run east and west, as that offers 
less resistance to the west wind, and every- 
thing looks much neater, the wind not having 
a chance to confuse things. 

A garden the size of mine, eighty feet wide 
by one hundred and fifty feet long, furnishes 
much work, but ‘‘knowing how is half doing 
it,” holds true. Never let the weeds get 








ahead. The scuffle hoe is the most impor- 
tant implement, and must be kept in constant 
use. If the weeds are cut down when they 
are just above the ground, it is comparatively 
little work to have the garden look neat and 
clean, and a woman can accomplish much, as 
I can testify.—Z. W. L., in Vick’s Magazine. 





TaveGnt By Forest Trers.—Looking at 
a strip of woods exposed to winds for some 
ears, we see that where the fallen leaves have 
een blown away, the growth of the tree tops 
ceases, and dead branchlets begin to appear. 
On the contrary, where the leafy mulch col- 
lects and accumulates, we find stout annual 
shoots, bearing large leaves of a healthy green. 
Turn the same eyes to the orchard, and where 
there is nothing on the surface to feed the 
roots, but probably grass or weeds to rob 
them, the same starved appearance shows in 
the small leaves of the tree tops, as in 
the denuded portions of the woods. What is 
wanted is evident, and we can either supply 
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TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


»wing gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 

New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvase for sub- 

id collections in the following Counties in 

New England 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
ibseribers who pay not less than one year 
idvance, will also receive, in connection 
New ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 
y numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 
dy illustrated, and thoroughly practical 
ted entirely to the poultry interest. 
, Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 
iblication, containing in each issue 
re columns of just such practical in- 
pon the breeding, rearing, feeding 
marketing of poultry, as is needed by 
to every farmer, and it will be furnished 


HOME OF THE JERSEY COW. 


The Channel Islands lie in a small cluster, 
distant about fifteen miles from the coast of 
France, in a line with the end of the south 
coast of England. The most easterly is Jer- 
sey. Here the traveller will find a people the 
purity of whose descent has been unbroken for 
centuries, enjoying such social and physical 
advantages as more numerous communities 
are seldom favored with. The neighboring 
island of Alderney is inhabited only by a few 
fishermen ; Gnernsey has a small but thriving 
seafaring population ; but Jersey, the largest 
of them all, though only eleven miles in length 
and five and a half in width, has a colony of 
small gentility whose perfect organization it 
would be hard to excel. The coast of the isl- 
and rises abruptly on the northern side to a 
height of 400 feet; on the south the land 
meets the ocean almost on a level. The va- 
ried geological composition of the underlying 
strata gives the soil a variety which, however, 
never interferes with its universal utility. 
The climate is all that can be desired. Ex- 
cessive cold is unknown, and the abundant 
rains always find a ready drainage in the 
looseness of the soil and the general slope of 
the land. The vegetation watered by innu- 
merable rills and sheltered by the valleys that 
intesect the island throughout its longitudinal 
extension, obtains an abundant and regular 
luxuriance. The pears, apples, potatoes and 
hay are crops no less renowned in foreign 
markets than the oysters and the boundless 
variety of fish the islanders export. 

This is the home of the Jersey cow. Here, 
through long and persistent selection, and by 
means of the most careful manipulation, one 
of our most remarkable domestic animals has 
been developed. For many years the breed 
was confined to its home, as the isolation of 
the Channel Islands, and the retiring disposi- 
tion of the rural inhabitants prevented the 
recognition of its peculiar merits. Within 
the last fifty years, however, the fame of this, 
and the allied varieties—the Guernsey and 
Alderney—has spread abroad, so that to-day, 
in America alone, there may be found three 
times as much of this stock as on the mother 








islands. The Guernsey and the Jersey have 
very little in common. The Alderney isa 
cross between the two. It is important that 
this distinction should be recognized. When 
Jerseys were first imported by us they were 
sae known as Alderneys; even to this 
day they are often spoken of by this name, 
but it is an erroneous one, and should be dis- 
carded. 

The origin of the Jersey cow is unsettled. 
The Jersey was bred with the sole view to 
the greatest possible development of butyra- 
ceous qualities, in the pursuits of which end 
everything else was neglected. The most 
highly prized characteristics of this race are 
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Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. | 
ASH FUND, MAY 1, 1885, $490,000.90 
us over Re-Imeurance,. +++ ++ -s as 
in Cash Fund the past year,.... » 23,000. 
‘AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
27 600,000.00. 
mnninmieabniins 5 eter Liabilities, @205,000.00 
lividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per 
on 6 years, 40 per cent.on3 years, and 20 per 


ll others. 
ays as, A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and =. 
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~ G. Moors, Sec’y pro tem. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


— 


AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
y, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
A ‘eyes. Frep. L. Keyes. CHaAs. A. KEYES, 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 


Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Peultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

9% Blackstone 8t., under New England House. 
Wx. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS. 


GHeneral Hutelligence. 


PERSONAL. 

Eminence the Most Reverend John 
Closkey, Archbishop of New York and the 
t Catholic priest in the United 
honored with the high dignity of 

nalate, died at the Archiepiscopal res- 
New York last Saturday, at the age 
years. He was a native of New York. 
was an ardent churchman, a thorough 
ir, and had won the regard and esteem 
rotestants as well as of Catholics, by his 
kindly character. 
mored that Sir John Macdonald, 
rime Minister, will soon leave for 








man 


{ a 
nfer with the Imperial anthori- 
ard to the reciprocity, extradition 
and fisheries treaty. The right of Canada to 
regulate her own commercial treaties will also 
ably be discussed. 


rhe President has appointed Charles D. 

s of Kentucky to be minister to the 

ted States of Colombia, Charles Foster of 

ina consul-general at Calcutta, D. Y. 

o consul at Dusseldorf, and William F. 

Henderson, associate justice of the supreme 
f New Mexico. 

itenant Greely, of Arctic fame, is about 

sail for Europe. He will deliver an ad- 

Edinburgh, Scotland, Nov. 19. His 

nuch improved, and his physicians 

end the European trip, as a sea voy- 


g thought, will be beneficial. His 
will probably live in Washington while 


re of Gen. Grant's daughter 


1ag 
Sartoris is said to have proved 


I marr 
Mr 
4 very unbappy one, and there would be a 
I separation but for the three children, 


wi Mrs. Sartoris is unable to get possess- 


sts of General Sheridan and other 
ut their present personal aides be 
ns to the recently issued order 
» their regimer.ts all officers 
sent therefrom on detached 
years or more, have been 
ary Endicott. 

Emerson's letters to Carlyle and 
s to the Concord Philosopher 
n, and Emerson's family warn 

‘gainst purchasing any of them. 
n death of Mr. John P. Howard, 
nt philanthropist, occurred Satur- 
England. The sad intelligence 
together unexpected, since for some 
condition of 
‘ealth, Jobn Purple Howard was born June 


as been in a critical 


the fourth son of the late John How- 
ar Hurlington. He spent his boyhood in 
n, and atan early age he accompa- 
brother Daniel to Troy, N. Y., and 
rward to New York city, where he accu- 
Mr. Howard 
some years ago to do what more 
Wealthy men ought to do, namely, see to the 
‘ of his property himself, and make his 
'y bis largest beneficiary. The fol- 
& 4re some of his Burlington benefac- 
00 in money to the University, re- 
eg g the main University building and new 
— Vollege ; $65,000 to the statue of 
smayette and fountain in the College park ; 
or = to the University aggregating 
Foti U0 M0. The Howard Opera House 
a CK costing $100,000; to the Home 
vide Children, and new chapel and 
a ; St. Paul's Church, costing $20,000. 
Pe "hor gifts, such as the City Park 
itain, the gateways to Lake View Cem- 
Howard Park and charities, Mr. 
ae * Deneficencies in Burlington in the 
7“ars must exceed $275,000. 


1 handsome fortune. 
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not even approached by any other. The 
Swiss cattle, reduced in size and in general 
coarseness of limb, would resemble the Jer- 
sey somewhat, but as the Swiss animals are 
remotely removed from the Channel islands, 
and as the intervening countries have breeds 
of cattle dissimilar in every respect, a com- 
mon ancestral stock would seem improbable. 
It is not doubted that the Jersey had many 
years ago already been crossed on other 
breeds, but it is known beyond a doubt that 
the year 1789 the importation into Jersey of 
cow, heifer, calf or bull was prohitited under 
the penalty of 200 livres, with the forfeiture 
of boat and tackle, beside a fine of fitty 
livres to be imposed on every sailor on board 
who did not inform of the attempt on impor- 
tation. Contamination with foreign biood 
being safely guarded against, the islanders 
set about improving their already exceptional 
flock. That this might be done to the most 
effective end, and with scientific correctness, 
the best butter cows on the island were col- 
lected, and from a careful study of them a 
‘‘scale of points” was determined that should 


| serve in future for the exterior recognition of 
| the inherent quality of the individual. 


The Jersey cow of to-day, the result of this 
most careful system of breeding, is an animal 
of medium size and of peculiar deer-like as- 
pect, especially during her youth. Her head 
is long and slender, her muzzle fine and usu- 
ally encircled with a lighter color; the nose is 
black, and the eyes should be large, dreamy 
and encircled with a black band. The horns 
are usually short, small at the base, of a saf- 
fron yellow color, and tipped with black. 
They should curve inward. This require- 
ment is often defective, and for such cases 
the Jerseyman has an appliance consisting of 
a strong wire clamp, with an arrangement of 
screws, which he affixes to the horns of the 
growing beast, and by dint of filing and 
screwing up, eventually gives them the ortho- 
dox bend. 

The body should be large and hung low to 
the ground, the limbs peculiarly slender and 
fine. The ‘‘udder developments” are, of 
course, very important. In a perfect cow the 
bag should be feos, preferably in lateral ex- 
tension than in depth; the milk veins should 
be prominent, as thick, tortuous swellings, 
running far up the ventra! surface. 

Before the milking qualities of the Jersey 
were universally recognized, she was sought 
alter, especially by Knglishmen, as an orna- 
ment for the lawn. She is a beautiful animal 
at every age. Also are these animals treated 
by their owners, on their native island, at 
least, with as much care and gentleness as 
could be bestowed on human friends, and this 
attention has taught them such perfect habits 
of cleanliness, and .has put them on such a fa- 
miliar footing with their hnman associates, 
that the selection of a Jersey as an additional 
household pet seems eminently appropriate.— 
Brooklyn Union. 





A CONFIDENT matrimonial agent of Dakota ad- 
vertises to “accommodate 10,000 girls with hus- 
bands in Dakota on ninety days’ notice.” <A great 
Eastern emigration is desired, especially by Fargo, 
which has only four unmarried girls in a popula- 
tlon of 12,000. 

Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after haying tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human saffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French, or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail 
by addressing with stamp, naming this paper, Ww. 
A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

19teov40 


THE proposition is renewed in Spain that a fleet 
of ships, representing all maritime nations, set sail 
from the little port of Palos on August 3, 1892, the 
four hundredth anniversary of the departure of Co- 
lumbus, and follow the course of the great discov- 
erer to the island of San Salvador. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50¢c,& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Bean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 60s, 
ly7 
Ir appears that while great numbers of steamers 
are laid up in British ports, and the building of 
steam vessels has nearly ceased, sailing vessels are 
not being laid aside, while the output of sailing 
tonnage has increased during this phenomenally 
dull year. 


100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and itis an unanswerable argument 
as to strength and economy. 


Tue Hungarians make fur rugs of the skins of 
cats and mice. One rug in which the fur was ar- 
ranged in patterns showing an infinite variety of 
shades was composed of the skins of 200 cats. 


ALL plasters are not alike. Hop Plasters give 
relief and cure when other kinds are utterly worth- 
less. Try one and see. 


HumMineo birds are reported to be in flocks of 
thousands at the foot of the mountain west of Ed- 
monton, Ky. 


Tue history of Down’s Elixir is identical with 
the history of New England for the last fifty years. 
It cures coughs and colds. 5140 


Parties who claim a portion of the city of New 
York have formed a syndicate, and will make a 
strong legal fight for the upper end of the city, in- 
cluding Riverside Park. ‘The property is valued 
at hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Know Tuyse.r, by reading the “Science of 
Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 
young and middle-aged men. 





DISINFECTING PREMISES. 


The United States Cattle Commission very 
strenuously recommend the disinfecting of 
yremises where diseased animals have been 
foie. It is well to know the directions they 
give for the purpose, in these days of glan- 
ders, pleuro-pneumonia, swine plague, etc., 
ete. They say yards or other open inclosures 
which have contained diseased or suspected 
(pleuro-pneumonia) cattle, should be thor- 
oughly cleansed of manure or other refuse, 
and all fodder, litter, or other agent which 
may cover up the infecting matter, and then 
be thickly sprinkled with chloride of lime, or 
drenched with a solution of the same in the 
proportion of one-fourth pound of the powder 
to every gallon of water. Fences, mangers, 
racks, and other woodwork must be washed 
with the same solution. Take up the wooden 
floors, if any, and remove the soil underneath 
to the depth of six inches. Scrape the walls 
heveiiit , and wash walls and floors, includ- 
ing the planks removed, with the solution of 
chloride of lime, to which add as much quick 
lime as will make a good whitewash, and 
show if the smallest portion of the surface bas 
been missed in making the application. In 
the case of cow stables in which the odor of 
the chloride of lime is likely to prove injuri- 
ous to the milk, the following solution may 
be used instead: Sulphate of zinc, 4 oz; com- 
mon salt, 2 oz; water, 1 gal. Drains and 
spaces beneath the floor, all internal oq 
or woodwork, and all stable utensils must 
thoroughly drenched with one or the other of 
aes solutions. After oa the te ty bore 
disinfected in this way, puri air rn- 
ing sulphur in the closed | building. Allow the 





Impvy * 
blood are neon. In morbid conditions of the 
Worm, boil, 2 liseases ; such as saltrheum, ring- 
In this conde OUnCles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
and cure —. of the blood try the VecErTINe, 
bas no equa) “Hections. As a blood purifier it 
Amon; . 
concerts ‘the audience at one of Nilsson’s recent 
er, an honest 4°! Was @ brother of the sing- 
town, ar d ‘t peasant, who had never left his native 
vows “eer before had heard his sister sing. 


burning to proceed until the is extin- 
gushed by its own smoke, 


The manure or waste from places occupied 
by diseased or suspected animals, and that 
furnished by the cars, trucks, wagons, yards, 
buildings, and vessels which demand disinfec- 
tion, should be burned, if possible; or failing 
this, drenched with a solution of copperas, 
(sulphate of iron), at the rate of one pound of 
the _ to one gallon of water, and then re- 
moved by horse teams. Litter and fodder 
ought not to be removed from the inclosure 
until it has been thoroughly fumigated by 
burning sulphur, and even then, it should be 
fed to horses only. Boil blankets, rugs, grain 
bags, and other textile fabrics, and ropes used 
about suspected animals, in a solution of car- 
bolic acid (2 oz. of the acid to 1 gallon of 
water) or failing these, place in a close room 
and thoroughly fumigate with sulphur smoke. 
Treat the clothing and shoes of the attendants 
of sick cattle in the same way. . . . Cleanse 
railroad cars with boiling water, scraping or 
brushing off all filth, after which, wash the in- 
terior thoronghly with one of the following 
solutions: Chloride of lime, 4 0z. ; cold water, 
1 gal.; or sulphate of zine, 4 oz ; water, 1 
gal. This should be adopted for all cars tnat 
nave been used for carrying cattle from any 
herd within an infected area, or from any 
pee to which cattle from the infected area 
nave been admitted. . . . These formula will 
answer equally well for disinfecting premises 
where animals have been attacked by any 
other contagious disease. 





CATTLE-FEEDING ON A GRAND 
SCALE. 


There have been many changes in the cattle 
business during the past few years, but the 
country has not witnessed the last ‘‘innova- 
tion” by any means, if we are to accept the 
establishments for feeding cattle on a large 
scale west of Omaha as an indication of what 
the future has in store for us. 

The Omaha Bee of a recent date contains 
the description of such an establishment con- 
structed at Gilmore, Neb., about nine miles 
from Omaha, for the Union Cattle Company 
of Cheyenne, Wyo., which is quite remark- 
able in its way. Some $75,000 have been ex- 


relation to this subject hold that the cholera 
germ can be carried in raisins as well as in 
rags or other merchandise. The Health Of- 
ficers of our ~~ have been diligent in their 
efforts to stop the importation of cholera in- 
fected rags and have enforced the strictest 
you regulations in having all rags 
thoroughly disinfected. Why not use some 
effort in the direction cof raisins? There cer- 
tainly is cause for alarm. Scientists predict 
that cholera will reach this country. That it 
is bound sooner or later to be an unwelcome 
guest. Every means should be taken that is 
vossible to prevent its introduction and spread. 
The new crop of Spanish fruit should be look- 
ed to, disinfecting should be enforced, and if 
necessary even & total stop should be put on 
the importation of raisins and other mer- 
chandise. We hardly think the latter severe 
measure is necessary, but something should 
be done and that soon.— Shipping List. 





HOW SOME PEOPLE UNLOAD THEIR 
BURDENS. 

‘The world is like a cat,” says Hugh Con- 
way, in one of his novels—‘‘all right if you 
rub it the right way.” 

A good deal of the irritability and nervous- 
ness of men and women, arises from the fact 
that they unload their burdens upon one an- 
other too often. 

One man meets an acquaintance, and says: 

“I don’t know what I am going to do with 
that boy of mine.” 

And then he proceeds to detail all of that 
boy’s shortcomings, until his acquaintance 
feels forced to blast the reputation of one of 
his own children in order to lighten the bur- 
den of the complainant. 

I overheard a man in a State street car, 
telling in a sorrowful way, how his wife was 
nervous, and peevish, and sleepless, anc so 
on. It was asad thing for him to say, and 
he didn’t say it critically. 

The listener—a listener because he was 
wedged in a seat—said, in a very matter-of- 
fact way: 

‘*That's just the way my wife is.” 

Now, I happened to know that this last 





pended in buildings and machinery, and the 
feeding stable, 300 feet wide and 800 feet 
long, contains 3,750 separate stalls, and it is 
the design to feed three sets of cattle each 
year, so that 11,500 bullocks will pass through 
the establishment per year. There is an ele- 
vator to facilitate the handling of grain, 
which is ground and cooked and distributed 
by means of pipes and pumps to troughs im- 
mediately in front of the cattle, and we pre- 
sume water is furnished in the same way. 

All the hay used is cut in an adjoining 
building and brought in upon tracks laid in 
the feeding alleys. The gutters behind the 
cattle contain running water, which carries 
away the droppings to an adjacent stream. It 
is estimated that between 400,000 and 500,- 
000 bushels of corn and 7,000 tons of hay 
will be consumed in a year, and that about 
twenty-five men will be employed about the 
business. 

The manager, who is also vice-president, 
states that ‘‘the company was compelled to 
resort to this method of feeding, it being no 
longer possible to fatten cattle for the market 
on the ranges, as the grass has become rather 
scarce, and even where abundant, it was difli- 
cult to get cattle ready for market,” and it is 
his opinion that this method will soon be 
adopted by all the large cattle-owners upon 
the plains. 

Another similar establishment is already 
under way at Blair, Neb., and arrangements 


man lied when he said it, and when we were 
alone, so that I had a good running chance, I 
told him so. 

*‘Of course I lied,” he said, ‘‘but it was 
the only way to get rid of the croaker. If I 
had not said what I confess is a slander, that 
fellow would have followed me home with his 
burden.” 

I met a man the other day whom I had not 

seen for a year. His very first salutation 
was: 
“Did you hear about my accident? I was 
knocked out by an engine, and lay in my bed 
for six months. They thought I would surely 
die.” 

Then he made a diagram in the dust, with 
his cane, of the railroad track, of the engine, 
where he stood before he was knocked out, 
where he fell when the knockout hit him, 
and how many minutes it took the doctor to 
get there. 

The details were harrowing. Then, turn- 
ing upon me, he added, in the most sincere 
manner: 

“If you ever get knocked out by a locomo- 
tive, send for Dr. ——.” 

There ought to be a Society for the Pre- 
vention of the circulation of grievances. —Chi- 
cago Herald. 





A SEA-WALL MADE BY THE SEA. 
In the line of rock studies the New Hamp- 





made for one at Grand Island, and still 
another at Florence. 
It is difficult to fully estimate the conse- | 
quences which may be involved in this 
‘tnew departure” in the cattle business, for 
should it prove to be safe and profitable, the 
new method will be quite largely adopted, 
not only by cattle companies able to keep the 
feed ng establishments full from their own | 
herds, but also by capitalists who do not care | 
to raise cattle, but are willing to embark in 
the business of feeding as a means of employ- 
ing their money, depending upon the pur- | 
chase of cattle for the purpose in the open | 
market. If the system can be successfully es- | 
tablished in Nebraska, it can be introduced | 
with an equal show of success in any section 
where corn can be made the main crop, and | 
would undoubtedly be widely applied. With 
the bulk of range cattle passed through such 
feeding establishments prior to reaching mar- 
ket, we can well conceive that the producers 
of the better grades of beef will be brought 
into a competition which they have heretofore 
| 
| 


escaped ; but the principal effect will be ex- 
perienced when the business gets beyond | 
these proportions, and great feeding establish- 
ments in various portions of the country ap- 
pear in the markets as purchasers of the very 
grades of cattle which the regular graziers 
now take in such large numbers. 

Can the graziers and farmers who make it a 
part of their business to purchase and feed a 
few steers every year stand the pressure of 
this new competition, or will the farm be re- 
stricted to the raising of steers to be sent to 
the fecding cotablis)meonts for fattening, the 
same as the milk is sent to the cheese factory 
for manufacture ? 

But perhaps the new plan will not work. 
Time will disclose the result. There is one 
great waste which should tell against it—the 
loss of manure. Think of the poverty invited 
for the future if we are to have many such es- 
tablishments, each throwing into the streams 
the manure from half a million bushels of corn 
and 7,000 tons of hay per year!—Breeders’ 
Gazette. 








Tne Niagara Farts Park.—The Cana- | 
dian province of Ontario is following the ex- 
ample of New York in making the Canadian 
side of Niagara Falls free. An act passed | 
at the last session of the Ontario Legislature | 
authorized the appointment of three commis- 
sioners with full power to act in the matter. | 
These commissioners have been busy for sev- 
eral months, and they have just announced 
their decision to buy for the proposed park 
118 acres of land, extending for about two 
and a half miles along tne western bank of 
the river, from the south side of the Ferry 
road to the head of the rapids. It will be 
bounded on one side by the river and on the 
other ride by a natural ridge. Several isl- 
ands will also be included in the park. This 
Canadian park will furnish some of the best 
views of the Falls to be obtained. The land 
to be acquired is owned by sixteen persons. 
The commissioners have been ordered to ap- 
praise it at once, and the work of making the 
park will soon begin. The Canadians are to 
be complimented on their good work. In a 
few years Niagara Falls, instead of being a 
reproach, will be an object of international 
pride.—N. Y. Tribune. 





RAISINS AND CHOLERA. 


The new crop of Spanish raisins is now ar- 
riving in large quantities in this country, and 
many are of the mind that the government 
should place more restrictions on these im- 
portations, coming as they do from the chol- 
era-intected districts of Spain. A recent let- 
ter of a New York Health officer to Messrs 
A. Garret & Co., a large Spanish exporting 
firm, has created a genuine scare, particularly 
in San Francisco. In the letter the officer 
states that, 

‘Fruit gathered in an infected district, but 
packed and shipped from a non-infected port, 
will not, on that account, subject the vessel 
to delay at quarantine.” 

As a consequence, it is said by many that 
the danger of introducing the dreaded scourge 
into this country by this means, is imminent, 
and that the Government should use stringent 
quarantine measures to prevent snch an oc- 
currence. We interviewed many interested 
in the dried fruit business in this city, and 
there appears to be a wide difference in the 
views of dealers. Some ridicule the idea of 
thus introducing cholera, and say that they 
will handle Spanish raisins this year with as 
much freedom as formerly. Others there are, 
however, who believe that there is more in 
this scare than an attempt to boom the Cali- 
fornia crop : 

One large importer said that he would not 
dare to have Spanish raisins in his house, and 
a wholesale grocer assured him that he would 
not handle them. There is certainly a deep- 
rooted impression in the minds of many, that 
the Government should do something about 
this matter. 

In connection herewith, it is interesting to 
notice the two telegrams which follow, and 
which were sent by a Boston house to a San 
Francisco firm in the fruit trade. The first 
is dated August 11th, and reads as follows: 

Garrett, fruit packers, Denia, closed their 
house, owing to cholera. Says steamers 
wont stop there, owing to cholera. Sanitary 
cordon round Denia. No one can go in.” 

Another dispatch from an Eastern house to 
another San Francisco firm, is as follows: 

“Cholera decreasing. Frederick Garrett 
leaving for Denia to commence packing.” 

It will thus be observed from these two 
telegrams that Messrs. Garrett & Co. were 
unable to ship raisins from Denia, as vessels 
would not stop there, but after receiving the 
letter above noticed from the New York 
Health officer, Mr. Frederick Garrett imme- 
diately left for Denia, to begin pecking. send- 
ing the raisins to the United States in a 
round-about manner, the steamers leaving a 
non-infected port. 

We would consider that the fact that raisins 
are grown in cholera infected districts and 
packed and handled by the inhabitants of 
such districts, should be enough to cause the 
strictest quarantine regulations on the part of 
this country. The process of Ciaeting 
might materially injure the fruit, but it woul 
be far better, many think, to have this re- 
sult than to nag i the lives of our citizens, 
by bringing into the country, without quar- 
antine, cholera infected fruit, to be taken to 
our homes and eaten by our families. Phy- 





| est resistance to the 


shire coast cannot be surpassed on this side 
of the Atlantic. The sea has done wild work 
at many points. Near the remarkable prom- 
ontory called Little Boar's Head is a unique 
exhibition of wave-power. 

About thirty years ago a frightful storm 
scourged the coast. It swept away the light- 
house at Minot’s Ledge, near Boston, caused 
great losses to shipping and blew down 
houses far inland. Among its other treaks it 


| threw up millions of boulders from the depths 


ot the sea into an enormous ‘‘windrow” about 
half a mile long. The stones range in size 
from a potato to a pumpkin. They were 
heaped up in the shape of a symmetrical wall 
which took the curve of the shore and formed 
thenceforth a perfectly safe barrier against fu- 
ture encroachments of the sea. 

Other storms, less fierce than the memora- 
ble great one, have only added to the natural 
strength of this stone wall. Looking at it for 
the first time, the spectator imagines it to be 
the work of human hands. The boulders are 
placed one upon another, at the precise angle 
which prevents them from falling. It is also, 
in effect, the angle which opposes the great- 
future action of the 
waves. 

A master engineer trying to construct a sea 
wall, could do no better than follow the pat- 
tern here set by nature. For half a mile at 
least the adjoining land is insured against the 
ravages which the ocean may elsewhere com- 
mit. The Little Boar's Head folks are grate- 
ful for this much of security and proud of 
their unrivalled embankment. They have 
topped it with o plauk waik, and itis a favo- 


rite promenade.—./ournal of Commerce. 





Masor Powell of the Geological Survey has dis- 
covered in New Mexico, near California Mountain, 
what he pronounces to be the oldest human habita- 
tion upon the American Continent. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 
Great Britain. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has issued an address 
to his constituents. It is in the same impulsive 
style that characterizes his speeches. He says the 
liberals are unable to justify their claims upon the 
electors by any record of foreign or home achieve- 





| ments, and content themselves with an incomplete, 
| misleading extenuation, and acknowledge their 


failure. ‘They seek to attract votes by promises of 
bribes which a bitter experience has shown they 
have neither the capacity nor the strength to fulfil. 
He refers to the adverse vote against the Gladstone 
government wrung from the commons on the bud- 
get, and to the numerous failures of the liberal 
party in the past, and the divided views of its lead- 
ers, and promises that the tories, in the event of 
their success at the approaching election, will gov- 
ern the empire in the light of common sense. 

The National convention for nominating candi- 
dates for Parliament from County Cork assembled 
at Cork on Monday. Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. John O'Connor and 500 delegates were present. 
An enthusiastic reception was given the party 
leaders. Every Irish parliamentary seat except 
twelve, will be contested by the Nationalist party. 

Mr. Gladstone has published his correspondence 
with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, arising out of re- 
marks in a speech of the latter with reference to the 
coercion act. The ex-premier gives the decisions 
of his cabinet on the subject of coercion previous to 
the overthrow of the Liberal government. The 
cabinet, he says, intended to rescind the coercive 
clauses, and employ the viceroy, at his discretion, 
to use the clauses relating to special juries and 
change of venue. Boycotting was the only point 
left undecided. The cabinet was in doubt whether 
to retain unconditionally the provisions in regard 
to boycotting or to leave the exercise to the discre- 
tion of the viceroy. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone, speaking at Leeds, said 
that all Liberals were agreed that the office of lord 
lieutenant of Ireland should be abolished. He 
thought that in time England would voluntarily 
yield home rule to Lreland, maintaining, however, 
the rights of the crown. 

The Charter House buildings, in London, were 
destroyed by fire last week, the estimated property 
loss reaching $15,000,000. 

France. 

France has agreed to Germany’s proposals in re- 
gard to the settlement of the Bulgarian trouble. 

M. Roustan, formerly French Minister at Wash- 
ington, has been appointed governor of Tunis. 


Germany. 

The London Standard’s Berlin correspondent 
says: Mr. Pendleton the United States Minister, 
proposes coming to an early ageement with the 
German government with reference to the Bancroft 
treaty, as cases of expulsion and enrollment of 
Americans living in Germany into the army have 
largely increased. 

The Bulgarian Difficulty. 

Germany, with the approval of England, France, 
Rnssia and Austria, has proposed a new plan for 
the settlement of the Bulgarian question. Mr. 
Gladstone favors Bulgarian unity, but trusts that 
its territory will not exceed its present limit. 
Servia and Greece continue their warlike prepara- 
rations, the King of the latter country having called 
out 40,000 reserves. The Porte demands the resto- 
ration of the status quo in Bulgaria or the freedom 
of the Sultan to take such decisive action in the 
premises as Turkey may decide expedient. Ex- 
tensive military preparations are progressing in 
and around Constantinople. It is reported in Paris 
that the Czar demands that Prince Alexander be 
deposed. 

t is reported that the Servians have crossed the 
Bulgarian frontier and that great alarm prevails 
among the people in Sofia. Servian troops are 
also said to be advancing toward Akpalanca and 
Leskowaez. A collective note, prepared by the 
Italian ambassador at the Constantinople confer- 
ence, is to be presented to the Porte advising Tur- 
key to recognize the union of Roumelia and Bul- 
garia, and opposing a turther violation of the Ber- 
lin treaty. 


The Egyptian Question. 

An agreement has been concluded between the 
Porte and Sir H. D. Wolffe, whereby Turkey con- 
sents to send commissioners to Egypt. The bases 
of the agreement are: Reform of the entire civil, 
military and financial government of Egypt, au- 
tonomy, exclusion of Turkish troops, withdrawal 
of the British troops when safe, Egypt to conclude 
advantageous arrangements. The Soudanese agree- 
ment awaits the approval of Lord Salisbury and 
the Sultan. 

General Despatches. 

Violent storms are prevailing throughout Switz- 
erland. The valleys are flooded. Much property 
has been destroyed, and a number of lives are re- 
ported to have been lost. 

The cholera death rate in Spain is decreasing 
steadily, and no further alarm is felt. 

The government of Portugal has assumed pro- 
tection of the ki and coast of Dahomey. 

It is reported that the Abyssinian expedition for 
the relief of Kassala recently defeated a large 
force of dervishes under Osman Digna, killing 
3000 in the encounter. 


The Egyptian cotton crop is “er J coming into 
market. amounts to 3,000,000 centares 
instead of 4,000,000, as had been estimated. 


The President of Columbia has issued a decree 
establishing custom houses at Panama and Aspin- 
wall. This announcement has incensed the mer- 
chants, and they will send delegates to intercede 
with the government. 

Generous contributions are made by the 
people of Havana and Cardenas for the purchase 





sicians who have been asked their opinion in 


of war vessels to defend the Cuban coast, 





“HOW’S YOUR LIVER?” 


In the comic opera of ‘‘The Mikado,” His 
Imperial Highness says : 

“To make to some extent, 
Each evil Liver 

A running river 

Of harmless merriment.”’ 

A nobler task than making evil livers riv- 
ers of harmless merriment, no person, king 
or layman, could take upon himself. The 
liver among the ancients was considered the 
source of alla man’s evil impulses, and the 
chances are ten to one to-day that if one’s 
liver is in an ugly condition of discontent, 
that some one’s ca will be smashed before 
night. 

*‘How’s your liver?” is equivalent to the 
inquiry: ‘Are youa bear or an angel to- 
day ?” 

ine-tenths of the ‘‘pure-cussedness,” the 
actions for divorce, the curtain lectures, the 
family rows, not to speak of murders, crimes, 
and other calamities, are prompted by the ir- 
ritating effect of the inactivity of the liver 
upon the brain. Fothergill, the great spe- 
cialist, says this, and he knows. He also 
knows that to prevent such catastrophies noth- 
ing equals Warner's Safe Cure, renowned 
throughout the world, as a maker of, 

“Each evil Liver 


A running river 
Of harmless merriment.” 





THE MODEL COW. 


A facetious writer has this to say of the 
ideal fowl. The hen for the farm is one 
that will lay 365 eggs a year, weigh, when 
dressed, eight pounds, will serve as a broiler 
when six weeks old, hunt for its living, good 
setters and mothers, and never get too tough 
to pass for a spring chicken. This fowl, it 
is wisely said, has never been found and 
never will be. The ideal cow may be built 
on the same plan. She must consume the 
least feed, produce the most milk, make the 
most butter and cheese, produce a calf that 
will sell at the best price, and when her time 
comes to die and the inevitable beef is made 
out of her carcass, it must not be stringy and 
tough, as the flesh of old cows always is, 
but it must preserve its pristine freshness all 
through these years of toil. Again, we may 
say, with the chicken man, this cow has never 
been found and never will be. The general 
purpose cow is the one whose general pur- 
pose is to get through the world on a com- 
promise, that is, by a various performance 
with some milk, a little butter or cheese, a 
tolerable calf and a fair showing of beef in 
the end, so confuse you that you will never 
know whether you made or lost money on 
her, though you are pretty safe to size her up 
on the wrong side of the account every time. 
American Dairyman. 





Business Notices. 


Catarrh. 


rhe remarkable results ina disease so uni 
versal and with such a variety of characteris 
tics as Catarrh, prove how effectually Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood,reaches 
every part of the human system. A medi 
cine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its resulis. We point with pride to 
the glorious record Hood's Sarsaparilla has 
entered upon the hearts of thousands of peo 
4 it has cured of catarrh. Price $1, or six 
or $5. C. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Dorchester, Oct. 7, by Rev. Edward N. Packard, 
Mr. William D. Brigham to Miss Lizzie M. Fuller. 

In Beverly, Oct. &, by Rev. D. P. Morgan, assisted 
by Prof. KE. B. Andrews, D. D., Mr. Samuel L. Foster 
to Miss Elizabeth W. Roundy, both of Beverly. 

In Brookline, Oct. 6, at St. Paul's Church, by Rev. 





Percy Browne, assisted by Rev. L. K Storrs, C. How 
ard Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia to Eleanor Davis 
Head. 

In Lynn, Oct. 6, by Rev. L. Crowell, Mr. Cony W. 


Pooler to Miss Sarah J. Hodges, daughter of Dr 
Chauncy A. Hodges. 

In Malden, Oct. 8, by Rev. E. 8S. Potter, Archibald 
Kilpatrick to Sarah J. Stockbridge, both of Malden. 

In New Bedford, Oct. 7, by Rev. A. H. Heath, as 
sisted by Rev. H. ©. Delong, Mr. Frank Hervey of 
Medford to Mrs. Olive I’. Buckley of New Bedford 

In Newburyport, Oct. 5, by Rev. 8. J. Spalding, 
Richard W. Hidden to Miss Sarah W. Foster. 

n Newton, Oct. 7, by Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, 
Frederick W. Stone to Miss Emma C. Coffin, both of 
Newton. 

In Roxbury, Oct. 7, by Rev. James DeNormandie, 
Dr. Elbridge G. Cutler to Miss Fannie G. Bradford. 

In Watertown, Oct. 10, by Rev. E. P. Wilson, Ed 
win Stockin to Miss Eleanor 8. Green. 

In Winchester, Oct. 8, by Rev. Charles R. Seymour, 
Warren Joln-on to Agues Westcott of Winchester 

In Windsor, Vt., Uct. 6, by Kev. William Green- 
wood, Mr. Walter I. Nickerson of Melrose, Mass., to 
Miss Charlotte A. Bishop of Windsor. 

In Hinsdale, N. H., Oct. 8, by Rev. H. H. Hamilton, 
Mr. Edward MacGregor of Derry, N. H., to Miss Min- 
nie M. Nutting of Hinsdale. 


DIED. 


In Boston, Oct. 9, Miss Elizabeth Alden, 81 yrs. 10 
mos. 

in Boston, Oct. 5, Isabella Jenkins, 90 yrs, 

In East Boston, Oct. 6, James Markey, 102 yrs. 

In Beverly, Oct. 3, Mrs. Sarah Masury, widow of the 
late Stephen Masury, 71 yrs. & mos. 

In Beverly, Oct. 7, Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, 85 yrs 

In Cantayg, Oct Mre Harriet. widew of the 
Capt. Wm. McKendry, 87 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Dorchester, Oct. 7, Abigail G., widow of Eben- 
ezer Wells, 81 yrs. ¥ mos 

In Hyde Park, Oct. 4, Margaret Coleman, 82 yrs 

In Jamaica Plain, Oct. 11, Charles Brewer, 81 yrs. 

In Mattapan, Oct. 3, Martha L., widow of William 
Russell, 78 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Melrose, Oct. 6, Susan A., wife of Eli Thayer, 74 


late 


yrs. 

In New Bedford, Oct. 7, James M, Oakley, 77 yrs. 9 
mos. 

In Newburyport, Oct. 3, William Conant, 84 yrs. 2 
mos. 

In Newton, Oct. 3, Mrs. Sarah R. Orne, 89 yrs. 6 
mos. 

In Salem, Oct. 7, Mehitable Valpey, widow of the 
late John Pratt, 83 yrs. 3 mos. 

In Providence, KR. I., Oct. 7, Olney Angell, 90 yrs. 

In Hampden, Me., Sept. 29, Mrs. Catherine R, Nick- 
erson, 79 yrs. 

In Tamworth Iron Works, N. 
77 yrs. 

In West Brookfield, Oct. 2, Major William Paige, 74 
yrs. 


H., Martin Blaisdell, 





Be~ Iersous ordering articles advertised in 
will please say that they saw 


NEW ENGLAND 


our columns, 


the adcertisement in the 


FARMER. 


New Advertisements. 


FIRE! FIRE! 





We have purchased a stock of 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS 


AND WOODEN WARE, 


damaged by smoke and water, which we are offering 


At about One-quarter their Value 


Call early and secure some Genuine Bargains. 


C. H. THOMPSON & C0,, 


71 Clinton, 80 & 82 So. Market St., Boston. 


ANTED, BY AN EXPERIENCED 
farmer and wife, a situation to take charge of 
and work on a farm or gentleman’s place. Under 
stands farming in all its branches, care of stock, etc. 
Best of references. Addrese “FARMER,” 
1tyv Box 157, Ashland, Mass. 





the wear of loths. samples freq 
W. H. FAY & CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 





ands a large 

consignment of Plaid Shawls, perfect 
» which we coees to present to 

he ladies in the following manner: 
Send us 25 cents for 8 mos, sul P- 
tion . fom and Household ‘ 
large age illustra aper, de- 
voted to von and HMousehald to ics, 


Stories and general miscellany, an 
willsend you one of these beautiful 


shawls FREE by mail postpaid, 

lor we will send 5 shawls and 5 sub- 

scriptions to one address for $1.00 
tisfaction guaran 


or money refunded. Address 

F AND HOUSEHOLD 
Hartford, © ; 
SALARY 

to $ vote 

usiness 


ManWanted* 


his locality. Responsible house. Refere ex- 
changed. G Ya co., 12 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


7t42 
A WIFE WANTED, 
Y A FARMER. A farmer’s daughter pre 
] ferred, from twenty to — rae of age. For 


further particulars address, ‘ - BENSON, 
2t42” «Sterling, Skagit Co., Washington Territory. 


BOYS. GIRLS, #i3<224.% «it 


$10 a week, by taking 
* subscriptions to the new 
weekly, THE STATE. For extra inducements, 
and particulars, address 
3th THE STATE, Boston, Mass. 


HORSE POWERS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 


Machines for THRESHING and CLEAN- 
ING GRAIN; also Machines for SAWING 
_ WOOD with Circular and 

























DURABILITY, 
QUANTITY & QUALITY of Work. 


FREE. "Adtren A. W. GRAY’S SONS 
PaTENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


considering € 
az EASY DRAFT, 


WANTED, A SITUATION AS FARMER, 


Y AN AMERICAN, MARRIED; UN- 





JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & £0. 


Marked-Down 


BRUSSELS. 
JH. Pray, Sons & G0. 


It will readily be seen that a firm 
doing a large wholesale and retail 
business must be constantly mak- 
ing remnants and odd pieces in 
different patterns. These, in con- 
nection with such other odd patterns 
as we do not propose to run again, 
we set aside at very low prices, to 
close out. We always show at this 
season of the year a large line of 
marked-down Carpets, as we de- 
sire to make room for New Fall 
Patterns. As we sell only 


Standard Carpets 


NATIONAL REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOW. 


= 


AHEAD OF ALL 


We have sold several, and in each case we have been obliged to put one 
other patterns in the field, and we have been awarded the sale, 


DUTCH FLOWERING 





OTHER MAKES. 





Machine on actual trial with two 
on account of superiority over all others. 


BULBS, 


Beautiful Flowers in Winter and Early Spring. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, FLOWER SEEDS. 
Sent free to all who apply, our Finely Illustrated Fall Catalogue. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR NEW BELMONT STRAWBERRY. 





PARKER & WOOD, 


No. 49 No. Market St., Boston. 





HOLSTEIN---FRIESIAN CATTLE! 








we are in a position to offer the 
public real bargains, 


JOHN Hl. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


B58 & 560 Washington St. 
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KNOWLES & LELAND 
E STOCK) 
F TAIL 
co] 


- - | 


ers | 
Mp 32 OIL PKA | 








IN ADVANCE 


of our regular opening of Winter Overcoats, we 
are offering about One Thousand coats which have 
been packed away since April. 

It will be that we purchased in 
spring the magnificent stock of Messrs. Knowles & 
Leland, and that we achieved the greatest success 


remembered 


in its sale, at prices which no one could approach. 





offer were the Winter Overcoats lots. 

The purchase was made too late in spring to at- 
tempt their sale, and we resolved to pack them 
away for early fall. 

The Overcoats will be found on our counters to- 
day, marked at prices which will be given in our 
next advertisement. 

We have only a word to say regarding them. 
The Coats are new, being intended tor sale in the 
months of January and February last. 

We bought the coats for Jess than 50 cents ona 
dollar of their absolute net cost. 

We marked lot at a uniform 
cent advance, which still leave their selling 
price below what the garments could be duplicated 


have each per 


will 


for today. 

Every grade is represented, from the heavy U1- 
ster to the finest satin-lined Newmarket. 

Every size from youth’s to the extra-size men’s 
is included. 

We commend the Overcoats as the best bargains 
ever offered to the Boston public. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


32 TO 44 NORTH ST. 


ANTED 


4t 





An active Man or Woman in 
every county, to sell- our goods. 


Salary $75 per Month and expenses. Canvass 
ing Outfit and Particulars FREE. STANDARD 
SILVER-WARE CO., Boston, MAss. 2637 


OPP N in Boston by a lady of experience, 
SH | good taste, etc., without charge. 
kor circulars and references address Mra. A. L. BAT- 
TLES, P. O. Box 1358, Boston, Mass. 13t39 
Farmers, Manufacturers, Contractors, 
ND EMPLOYERS GENERALLY, SUP- 
plied with men and women, boys and girls, of 
ood character and capability for every sort ot work. 
o charges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
5 Chardon St., Boston. 


ROW TURBINE WIND 
ENGINE. 












Is no heavier and will run 
in a lighter breeze than the 
common Wooden Wheel. 
Will not shrink, swell, warp 
or rattle. Also the 

BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
Double acting. Non-freezing. 


—{1T.B.EVERETT & CO, 
43 So. Market St., Boston. 
Send for Circulars. 


eoptf 12 a, ae 


PURE WHITE LEAD. 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are un- 
surpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly28 SALEM, MASS. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier 


Purijies as well as Beautifies the Skin; no 
other Cosmetic will do it. 

Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freck- 
les, Moth-Patch- 
es, Rash and Skin 
diseases, and ev- 
ery blemish ou 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. It 
has stood the test 
of thirty years, 
and is so harm. 
less we taste it to 
be sure the prep- 
aration is proper- 
ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distinguish- 
ed Dr. L. A 











Sayre, said to a lady of the haut ton (a patient :)—“ As 
you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin prepara- 


tions.”’ One bottle will last six months, using it ever 
day. Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 
without injury to the skin. 

Mme M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond St., 


N. Y. 

For sale by all druggists and we A Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.38., Canadas and Europe. #@ Be- 
ware of base imitations. $1000 Reward for arrest and 
proof of any one selling the same. l4teow28 

Forces \axerast 


DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR "or lwirians we 


pay ty ee 
it poe ote Bi Pe 
poeh ine 8 tor WO ete. ae as 
ith Mfg. Co., Palatine, L 
18teop40 
To introduce them, we 


A BIC OFFER. 10 Miro Away 1000 


Self-Operating Med, yg ve If you want 
aa The National Co., 23 Dey st,, N.Y 








one send us your name, P. O. and express office 





GRAPE WINE. 
ECIPE FOR MAKING GRAPE WINE 
R for family use, with full directions and mode of 
the Grape to the Wine. Inclose $1, or 





derstands eral farming, management of stock 
and help. Best of velvenses.” Address, stating par- 
" H. A. WILDEs, 
oly 672 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


, from 
. O. Order, and address SABIN M. SMITH, 17 Flint 
Street, East Somerville, Mass. 13t31 


The only portions of that stock which we did not 





ALL 


Cows 


AGES AND BOTH SEXES. 

BRED AND IMPORTED. 

and Hefers bred to best Netherland 
and Aaggie Bulls. 


HOME- 


The average Records of a Herd are 


the true test of its merit. 


The following Milk and Butter Records 
have all been made by animals now in 
our Herd: 

MILK RECORDS. 
— Five Cows have averaged over 19,000 ibs. in a year. 
— Ten Cows have averaged over s.in @ year. 
Three Cows have averaged over 20,000 lbs. in @ year 


We know of about 30 cows that have made yearly records exceeding 16,000 Ibs. and 
14 of them are now in our Herd, and have averaged over 17,500 Ibs. 


Twenty-five have averaged over 16,000 lbs. in 


0 OZ8. In a year. 


a year 
| have made yearly records, including fourteen 3-year-olds and twenty-one 


Sixty-three, the entire number in the herd that 
2-year-olds, have averaged 12,78 | 


ibs. 


BUTTER RECORDS. 


Five Cows have averaged 20 lbs. 2 ozs. in a week 
teen Cows have averaged 17 lbs. 6 ozs. in a week. 
Eleven 3-year-olds I 


the entire number tested) have 


Nine 
Six 
averaged 15 


Loz.ina week. Fif- 
} ozs. in a week. 
2-year-olds have 


averaged 19 lbs 
averaged 14 lbs 
Six 


Cows have 
s-year-olds have 
Ibs. 2 ozs. in a week 





averaged 12 lbs. 1} ozs. in a week Fifteen 2-year-olds (entire number tested) have averaged 10 Ibs, 8 3-10 ozs. 
in a week. The entire original imported Netherland Family of six cows (two bei t 3 years old) have 
averaged 173 Ibs. in a week his is the Herd from which to get foundation stock. Pr low for quality of 
Stock. SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. ¥. eop3s2 





WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL 





l. deced 

- eoujorrud Is the favorite, wherever known; has received more honors than any 
thing of the kind ever constructed. It took the highest award at the 
Centennial, and at four other World's Fairs; also, at the National Ex 
hibition of Railroad Appliances. It received Five Silver Medals from 
the N. E. Fair, and has taken First Prize at every State Fair in N. E., 
where it has come into working competition with other mills. It has 
een tested 18 years; over 20,000 in use Its almost perfect mechanism 
renders it thoroughly efficient. Automatic, stormproof, and noiseless. 
It has no Salis or other loose joints to impair ite efficiency, or 
x ye parts of the Eclipse taking the most strain are ot 





Our Warehouse is the largest one 
materials are kept constantly on h 

Full satisfaction guaranteed to pat 
supplied. 





rons 


Power, with all necessary machinery 





East of Chicago, where 


Large Railroad jobs 
#@-For Circulars apply to 


n its 

ght iron, | wearing parts are machine finished. It is the 

st stroke mill, and is the only Solid Wheel Mill which stands 

to the wind when at work, and squarely out of the wind when 

not at work. It needs no friction brake to stop it. The Eclipse is no 

“clap trap’’ ailuir, built to be auctioned off for whatever is bid, but is a standard article, costing one man as 
|} much as another. We send experienced men to put up jobs. No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. 


W indmills, Pumps, Tanks, and other water supply 


filled at short notice. Geared Windmills for 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 








Also other SMALI, 

FRUITS, and all 

old and new varieties 

GRAPES, Extra 

Quality. Warranted 

true, Cheap by mail 

Low rates to dealers. 

Tlustrated 

Catalogue FREE! 
Headquarters ond General Agent for Ni Pp A tT? Special Terme te Agcots. 
New rite Grapes—Empire State and AC -A 4 NL 
No Niagaras genuine without seal: N.W. 4G. ¢, T, S. HUBBARD New York. 


6teop%s —3toam—Mch.|1, 5teop 





mms THE KEYSTONE Soe 


WASHER. 


r, Easier, and with Less Injcryto 
y other in the World. We challenge 
1 i a better Washer. 
FIVE Years, 
The only 






© 
G ———| 
her tt an be clamped to any sizec 
fon ike @ =. Made of malleab 
iron,galvanized, and will outlast any tw 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri- 
tory. Our agents all over the couutry are making 
from #75 to #200 per month. Retail price, 87. 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 


KEYSTONE 


Refer to tor 








fteopd2 





—_——— 
o wooden r Yi 





WRINGERS AT LOWEST 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all giving perfect satisfaction. 


AGENTS WANTED. 




















ededadanane. 





m 


WHOLESALE PRI 
AMS & CO., Erie, Pa., 


AD. 


CES, 





HIGHEST AWARD! 
A Silver Medal, at the 15th Annual Exhibition, 1884 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


This old and reliable mill is the 
strongest, and most durable 





simplest, 
Windmill 







made. Every farmer or other 
person intending t 
should examine it 
care of itself im gales, has 
three oiling places, turns on 
anti.friction ball 78, which requiré 
no oiling, and has no superior in finish, 
“nthe workmanship. Send for Cata 
ogue and testimonials. 

HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., New England 
9t40 Agents, Room 17, Mason Building, Boston. 


REDUCTION OF FARE. 
Stonington Line 


FOR NEW YOR South and 


West. 
FIRST-CLASS 


LIMITED TICKETS, S33.¢ y ). 


Boston to New York. 
SEATS IN CHAIR CARS FREE. 
Boston & Providence 
Sundays excepted) at 6.230 
M., and New 


hearin 


Sole 


Express train leaves 
R. KH. Station daily 
P. M., arriving at Stonington 9.20 P. 
York @ A. M. next morning. 

rickets and Staterooms secured at 214 Washington, 
corner State Street, and Boston and Providence R. R. 
Station. J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, Boston. 
A. FOLSOM, B R 13t41 


HOLSTEINS (i esr ees | 


bull a t er ca 


&P.R 


Supt 





ves always on hand 
Steck am 
Farm, 


anywhere, 


Houghton 
(Windham Co.) 


fely shipp 
Putney, Vt. 
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APPLES---APPLES---APPLES! 


upon advantageous 


received for sale 
terms, by 


THEAKSTONE, 


Merchant, 


Consignments 
ItILcNRY 


Fruit and General Commission 
17t36 LIVERPOOL, England, 


Heal Estate---Stock, 
Wanted---Good Farm for Cash. 


FARM OF 200 OR MORE ACRES, 





d within 20 to 40 miles of Boston, wanted for cash, 
not to exceed a cost of $2,500 or $3,000, good buildings 

two-story house, good-sized barn—southerly expos 
ure, near railroad and market Prefer farm well 


wooded and watered, with sufficient pasture for 25 to 
30 head of cattle, and tillage land—neither heavy clay 
nor light sand—sufficient to produce the needed fod- 
der. Give full description of land, soil and buildings, 
with lowest cash price. Address ‘Ss. \ r. Cc.” 
1t¥ Box 1160, Boston, Mass. 


POLAND CHINA SWINE. 
GAIN, AS IN THE PAST SEVEN 
di years, | would call the attention of progressive 
farmers to my herd of improved Poland China Swine, 
claiming to have not only the largest, but the purest 
and best herd of swine in New England. Every ani 
mal sent out warranted to be pure bred and to arrive 
safe if sent by express. Look at some of my prices. 
A pair of pigs, four to six weeks old, not akin, 310. A 
pair of pigs, two to three months old, that will do to 
breed in January, for $15 rhe last offer will be open 
for only thiyty days. Send for prices and circulars 
4t42 5. J. HASTINGS, Passumpsic, Vt. 
FARM FOR SALE. 
on OF 180 ACRES, DIVIDED INTO 
mowing and pasturing, with wood and timber; 
beautifully situated, on the road from Chariton City 
to Southbridge, one mile from the village, where are 
2 factories, 2 stores, wire miil, saw and grist mill, 
church and post office. House, modern style, two 
stories, four bay windows; wood and carriage house 
joining, conveniently constructed, beautifully finished, 
built six years ago. Barn 38x80; granary 18x45, 2 
stories; shop and ice house; surrounded by apple, 
weet peach and cherry trees; currant and quince 
busher, with plenty of grapes. This farm has been 
cultivated for nearly sixty years, with care (keeping 
out all foul seed), by David Carpenter and son. co 
constrained to offer it for sale because of an accident 
that disabled me from working, offering a rare chance 
for one that wishes to purchase a farm where beauty 
and goodness are combined. 
A partofthe urchase money can lay on mortgage, 
if desired. Reference to 
DAVID W. CARPENTER, on the premises, 
Charlton City, Worcester County, Mass. 
Oct. 5, 1885. 4itf 


IN THE HEART OF NEW JERSEY. 
Real Estate For Sale, 
IX RARITAN VALLEY, SOMERSET 

Co., N. J., along Central R. R., 36 miles southwest 
of New York city, also near Philadelphia, the best 
ay of the State for agricultural purposes. Soil loamy, 

ee of stones, slightly rolling, easy to cultivate, and 
very productive. Good for wheat, corn, oats, hay, 
stock, vegetables, melons and small fruits. Portions 
the very best for peach culture. Also good for apples, 
pears, etc. Climate moderate; snows light; spring 
early. Nocyclones or tornadoes. Well watered; very 
healthy. No swamps, stagnant water, or miasmatic 
vapors. Fine roads, beautiful scenery, good schools. 
Price from reasonable to cheap. Address for inquiry, 
or call on REGER & WHITE, 

4307 Somerville, N. J. 


COUNTRY PLACE FOR SALE. 
N NORWOOD, MASS,, ON NEPONSET 
St., about 2 miles from the village and 14 miles from 
Canton Junction station, consisting of 90 acres, divided 
into wood land, pasture, tillage land and meadow. 
The buildings consist of house, barn and sheds, in 








good order. Apply to Kk. P. TALBOT, 
7307 Norwood, Mass. 





FOR ALL! $5 to $8 per day easily 
WORK made. Costly outfit FREE. Address P 
Oo. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine 13t39 
TANTED TO HIRE, A FARM FROM 
W forty to one hundred acres with tools and partly 
“FARMER,” Box 475, 
Westboro, Mass. 


Address 


stocked. 
2t41y 


This New Chased Ring 144 New Scrap Pictures 
and 12 New Hidden Name Cards, all for 15e, 
worth 25c. New Sample Book and Premiam 
Listde, F. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 








maa: Hidden Name, etc. Perfumed Cards & Prize 
10e. CLINTON BROS, Clintonville, Conn, 


lseopt0 

Mill, Farm Families 

HELP FURNISHED, and single hands a spe 

cialty. With our contracts and the depressed times, 

Farmers can get winterservice, save dollars, and have 

time to read, think and plan, wisdom says try ane 
prove CHARLES T. PARSONS, Agt. 
Northampton, Maas. 52049 


Legal Notices, 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 

ro the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per 
of LOIS HUNT, late 








sons interested in the estate 
of Sudbury, in said county, deceased, Greetin 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 


last will and testament of said deceased, has been 
resented to said Court, for Probate, by NATHAN 
» PRATT, who prays that letters testamentary may 


be issued to him, the executor therein named; You 


are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to 
be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, 
on the first Tuesday of November next, at nine 


o'clock before noon, to show cause, if any you have, 
against the same. And said petitioner is hereby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publishing 
this citation once a week, for three successive weeks, 
in the newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARM 
ER, printed at Boston, the last publication to be two 
days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this fourteenth day of October, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

Bt4o¥" I. TYLER. Ragtster. 


Cot MONWFEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX SS. PROBATE COURT. 
ro all persons interested in the estate of HONORA 
O'CONNELL, late of Lexington, in said County, de 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, GEORGE Z. ADAMS, the 
Administrator of the estate of said deceased, has pre 
sented for allowance the first and final account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the first Tues 
day of November next, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be allowed And said administrator is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once a week 


in the New ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper printed 


at ston, three weeks successively, the last publica 
tion to be two days at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirteenth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-tive. 
3142 J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 88S. PROBATE COURT. 
lo the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of NATHANIEL DOWSE, 
late of Sherborn, in said County, deceased, intestate 
Whereas application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of 
said deceased, to CHARLES H. Dowsr of Sherborn, 
ing, in the County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited 
to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
October instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, ifany you have, against granting the same. 
And the said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixth day of October, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five. 

sth le J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

JSETTS. MIDDLESEX, 5S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of JOSEPH DAVIS, late of 
Somerville, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to JoUN THRESHER of Somerville, in the 
County of Middlesex: You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of October 
next, at nine o'clock before noon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public notice 
thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the newspaper called the 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty ninth day of September in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty five. 

3140 J.H. TYLER, Register. 

YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
ro the Heirs at law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of HENRY A. WELLINGTON 
late of Lexington, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by ANGELINE E. 
W ELLINGTON, who prays that letters testamentary ma 
be issued to her, the executrix therein named an 
that she may be exempt from giving a surety or sure- 
ties on her bond pursuant to said will and statute; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
held at Cambridge in said County of Middlesex, on 
the fourth Tuesday of October next, at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
the same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once a week, for three successive weeks, in the news- 

per called the New ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
oston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-ninth day of September, 
injthe year of our Lord one t d eight hund 


and eighty-five. 
sto 





J. H. TYBER, Register, 
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From Harper’s Magazine. 
WHEN EVENING COMETH ON. 


BY ROBERT BURNS WILSON. 


When evening cometh on, | ; 
Slower and statelier in the mellowing sky * 
The fane-like purple shadowed clouds arise ; 
Cooler and balmier doth the soft wind sigh ; 
Lovelier, lonelier to our wondering eyes 
The softening landscape seems. The swallows fly 
Swift through the radiant vault; the field lark cries 
His thrilling, sweet farewell, and twilight bands 
Of misty silence cross the far-off lands, 
“When evening cometh on. 


When evening cometh on, , 
Deeper and dreamier grows the slumberin dell, 
Darker and drearier spreads the bristling wold, 
Bluer and heavier roll the ‘hills that swell 
In moveless waves against the shimmering gold. 
Out from their haunts the insect hordes that dwell 
Unseen by day, come thronging forth to hold 
Their fleeting hour of revel, and by the - 
Soft pipings rise up from the grasses cool, 
When evening cometh on. 


When evening cometh on, 
Along their well-known paths with heavier tread 
The sad-eyed, loitering kine unurged return, 
The peaceful sheep, by unseen shepherds led, 
Wend bleating to the hills, so well they learn 
Where Nature’s hand their wholesome couch hath 
spread 
And through’ the purpling mist,the moon doth 
yearn; 
Pale, gentle radiance, dear recurring dream, 
Soft with the falling dew falls thy faint beam, 
When evening cometh on. 


When evening cometh on, 


from the day’s long toil, the clanking 


Loosed 
teams 
With halting steps pass on their jostling ways, 
Their gearings glinted by the waning beams; 
Close by their heels the heedful collie strays, 
All slowly fading in a land of dreams, 
Transtigured spectres of the shrouding haze. 
Thus from life’s field the heart's fond hope doth 
fade. 
Thus doth the weary spirit seek the shade, 
When evening cometh on. 


When evening cometh on, 
Across the dotted fields of gathered grain 
The soul of summer breathes a deep repose, 
Mysterious murmurings mingle on the plain, 
And from the blurred and bended brake there flows 
rhe undulating echoes of some strain 
Once heard in paradise, perchance —w ho knows? 
But now the whispering memory sadly strays 
Along the dim rows of the rustling maize 
When evening cometh on. 


When evening cometh on, 
Anon there spreads upon the lingering air 
The musk of weedy slopes and grasses dank, 
And odors from far fields, unseen but fair, 
With scent of flowers from many a shadowy bank. 
O, lost Elysium, art thou hiding there? 

Flows yet that crystal stream whereof I drank? 
Ah, wild-eyed Memory, fly from night's despair ; 
r'hy strong wings droop with heavier weight of care 

When evening cometh on. 


When evening cometh on 
No sounding phrase can set the heart at rest, 
rhe settling gloom that creeps by wood and stream, 
rhe bars that lie along the smouldering west, 
rhe tall and lonely silent trees that seem 
lo mock the groaning earth and turn to jest 
This wavering flame, this agonizing dream, 
All, all bring sorrow as the clouds bring rain, 
And evermore life’s struggle seemeth vain 
When evening cometh on. 





When evening cometh on, 
Anear doth Life stand by the great unknown, 

In darkness reaching out her sentient hands; 
Philosophies and creeds alike are thrown 

Jeneath her feet, and questioning she stands 
Close on the brink, unfearing and alone, 

And lists the dull wave breaking on the sands, 
Albeit her thoughtful eyes are filled with tears, 
So lonely and so sad the sounds she hears 

yhen evening cometh on. 


When evening cometh on, 

Vain seems the world and vainer wise men’s 
thought. 
All colors vanish when the sun goeth down. 

Fame’s purple mantle some proud soul hath caught, 
No better seems than doth the earth stained gown 

Worn by Content. All names shall be forgot. 
Death plucks the stars to deck his sable crown. 

rhe tair enchantment of the golden day 

Far through the vale of shadows melts away 


When evening cometh on. 


When evening cometh on, 





Love, only love, can stay the sinking soul, 
And smooth thought’s racking fever from the brow; 
Phe wounded heart Love only can console. 
Whatever brings a balm for sorrow now, 


So must it be while this vexed earth stall roll. 
lake then the portion which the gods allow. 
Dear heart, may I at last on thy warm breast 
Sink to forgetfulness and silent rest 
When evening cometh on. 





The Story Teller. 
FIREWORKS. 


PYROTECHNICS AT HOME 


AND ABROAD, 


A STORY Ol] 


In the year—upon my word I forget the 
precise date—and, when I consider, the date 
is unimportant. The facts I am about to re- 
late are historical, but are not of historical 
importance. I was at Ghent with my wife, 
staying at the Hotel du Panier d'Or. We 
had difficulty in obtaining rooms, because at 
that very time the London Volunteers had 
been invited over, and were being feted by 
the town. ‘his will fix the date for any one 
curious to know it. ° 

The town swarmed with English Volun- 
teers in uniforms, and in various 
stages of tipsiness. The Ghent folk were 
very hospitable; they fed them, liquored 
them with horrible hiere de Diest, more horri- 
Faro, and, most horrible of all, black 
Louvaine ale. In the evening, to their hon- 
or, the town provided a grand fireworks ex- 
hibition. 

At table dhote that day I sat beside an 
American lady on my left, and my dear little 
wife on my right. I say ‘‘little,” not merely 
as an expression of tenderness, in case this 
should meet her eye, but because she is small 
of stature. Being small of stature, her head 
is naturally small also, and the head being 
small, also naturally, the brain is not, cannot 
be, other than small. 

I would not for the world say anything dis- 
respectful of my wife, but I cannot see that 
there is anything disrespectful in the state- 
ment of a truth, and in giving a logical, in- 
telligible reason for its being the truth. 

Besides, picture to yourself a little woman 
with a hig mind, and you picture to yourself 
a monster, a thing to be hung in spirits of 
wine in a bottle in an anatomical museum— 
not a thing to meet in the streets, associate 
with in daily life, and take to your bosom. 

A little mind has its disadvantages, it looks 
about it in a little way, bas a narrow horizon, 
and has little whims, little spites, and little 
tastes. 

I am writing my story now in the hope that 
my wife’s little mind may yield to the pres- 
sure of public opinion, and accept my _ siate- 
ment of a fact, which she absolutely refuses 
to believe from my lips, and which bas 
troubled our married life ever since that visit 
to Ghent. Little minds are prone to accept 
the general, vulgar view of things, and I 
hope by these pages to form a popular opin- 
ion which will so inclose her and impress her, 
that she will yield her own distorted convic- 
tion, and so peace may be established between 
us. 

All this while I have neglected the little 
American lady on my left. She in no way 
deserved this neglect. She was a lively, 
agreeable, pretty young person, with sallow 
complexion, bright hazel eyes, dark hair, and 
the most charming mouth and nose I ever 
saw. 

Add to this, perfect self-possession, a 
ready wit, shrewd observation, and a copious 
flow of agreeable conversation, and you may 
suppose that I had a pleasant table d'hote din- 
ner. The dinner would have been absolutely 
delightful, but that my dear wife on the right 
of me has an unhappy habit of becoming jeal- 

ous, and getting out of temper whenever I 
talk to another lady. 

I did my best to draw my wife into the 
conversation. I appeaied to her now and 
then, asked her questions, repeated to her 
remarks of my left hand neighbor that struck 
me as being specially clever, but all to no 
purpose; my wife ans wered with curtness, 
and received the remarks retailed, with indif- 
ference. 

When dinner was over, my wife rose, and, 
without a bow tothe American lady, left the 
room. I remained behind to smoke a cigar. 
When I had done my cigar, I went up stairs 
to ask my dear partner on life’s journey to 
take with me a stroll to see the sights, Van 
Eyck’s ‘‘Adam and Eve,” the town hall, and 
80 On. 

I found her sitting at the window, looking 
out across the Square, with vacancy in her 
eye, her chin resting on the palm of her hand, 
and her elbow on the window ledge. She re- 
plied to my invitation by saying that she had 
seen sights (emphasizing sights,) enough for 
that day, and that if I wanted to go out I 
could no doubt find a more agreeable compan- 
ion than herself to go with me. 

I was not at all put out. I made hera 
pretty speech to the effect that of all compan- 
ions only one was perfectly agreeable to me, 
and that was herself. Then she turned round 
at me, and said, sternly : 

‘*Hollow, hollow, hollow !” 

She meant that my words were void of 
reality. So they were, I admit, because she 
could, and did, at times, make herself so 
disagreeable that I had rather be anywhere, 
(except in one of the Ghent canals, which are 
disgusting,) than with her. When, however, 
she tries to be pleasant, I would rather walk 
with her than with—Mr. Gladstone, or Lord 
Randolph Churchill, or both together, one on 
each arm. 

So I went out by myself, and looked at 
Van Eyck’s ‘‘Adam and Eve.” I cannot say 
that the great master impressed me much, nor 
did his subject inspire me with lively thoughts. 
I considered that his Adam had a cowed look, 
and in Eve’s eye was atwinkle of despotic 

ower. I thought how much better it would 
een been for all of us if Adam had taken the 
bull by the horns—I mean, Eve by the scruff 
of the neck, kicked her out of the garden, 
and pitched the apple after her, taking care 
to hit ber in the small of the back to acceler- 
ate her movements. 

Then he could have smoked all day in the 
sun, and taken off his collar when hot, and 
put his feet on the mantel, and put his hands 
in his pockets, and donea thousand things 


various 


which a married man can’t do, he is so screwed 
7. his wife. 

en I came home I iemge ss my dear 
partner to descend and have some tea. 
woman never declines the offer ofa cup of 
tea; so we went to the coffee room, and I or- 
dered that favorite beverage. Presently the 
waiter appeared with cups of thick, white 
crockery, and two white pots, one containing 
hot milk, the other tea. 
My wife made a remonstrance at the hot 
milk, and cried out with disgust and disma 
at the liquid poured out as tea. The smell it 
emitted was that of a druggist’s shop. We 
examined the pot, and fished out the leaves 
that were soaking in it ; they were the flowers 
of the lime tree, and not tea leaves. 
My wife retired to her room in no very 
amiable mood, and seated herself at the win- 
dow again. I took my place at the other 
window. The evening had closed in, but the 
Square offered a moving picture to our eyes, 
of Belgians, in and out of uniform, women in 
black cloaks and white caps, and English 
Volunteers. 

It was dull work sitting at the window, in 
spite of the annimation of the scene, for my 
wife’s mood oe me. Every remark I 
addressed to her, fell flat. She maintained 
her position, chin in hand, but apparently 
took no interest in what passed before her 
eyes. I got up and walked round the room, 
lit a candle and studied the pictures, then 
took up a Tauchnitz edition of a recent novel, 
and tried to read, but gave it up after four 
pages, and went back to the window. I sat 
there another space, perhaps for ten minutes, 
and then, unable to endure the monotony, I 
rose and said : 

“Emily, darling pet, I think I will go out 
and see the fireworks. Give me a kiss before 

0.” 

**You must deserve a kiss—and till you do 
—I reserve them,” she said. ‘‘Even now I 
know why you spring up with such impatience 
to go after the fireworks.” 

‘Exactly, my Golden Honey ! 
after the fireworks.” 

‘‘Golden fiddlesticks !” said she, contemptu- 
ously. ‘The young American hussy has just 
— out of the hotel.” 

ndeed! I did not observe 
go if you don’t like.” 

‘You did not ask me to go with you. You 
didn’t think it possible that I, your wife, 
might like to see fireworks as well as your- 
self.” 

‘*My precious! my Bird of Paradise!” I 
exclaimed enthusiastically. ‘*Will you come 
with me? I shall be only too happy to take 
you to the fireworks !” 

‘*T will put on my bonnet,” she said, cold- 


I am eager 


her! I won't 


se 


upon you. I should see nothing unless I in- 
sisted upon being taken out. You are greedy 
to see everything yourself, Adams and Eves, 
town halls, churches, fireworks, but I am be- 
grudged everything. I do not suppose we 
shall have to pay anything to see the fire- 


to cut me out of the pleasure, unless, indeed, 
you want to take the American lady. Nice 





story, that! You, a married man, a solicitor 

| in good practice, capering about in a foreign 
town with a ballet dancer from a New York 
theatre on your arm.” 

‘*Emily! How can you? She is a Penn, 
of Fourth Avenue, New York, one of the 
best families in the States, descended from 
the founder of Pennsylvania. Besides, they 
are (Juakers—or” —I hesitated—‘‘were.” 

‘‘And pray how did you find out her name? 
Did you ask her name and address, so as to 
begin a correspondence ?” 

‘Not at all! I saw 
book.” 

**You were so eager to know who she was 
that you had no rest till you had poked all 
through the visitors’ book and found out her 
name.” 

‘I beg your pardon, Peerless Pearl. The 
visitors’ book was brought by the garcon for 

| me to enter our names, and her name was the 
last subscribed.” 

| ‘*Your memory is uncommonly good when 
| you want to remember something. Only last 
| month I asked you to remember the name of 


it in the visitors’ 








| the milliner recommended by Mrs. Buchan- | 


an, and you forgot it.” 

“If you are ready, Costliest Treasure, we 
will go out.” 

‘You want to cut short a conversation 
which is becoming unpleasant to you.” 

Then, after a pause she said, 

‘*T have touched a raw.” 

‘*My Dearest Delight, when you flick at 
me on all sides, and at all times, there isa 
very great tendency in me to become raw all 
over.” 

We went out. 

‘Will you take my arm? sweetest Emily,” 
I said. 

‘‘No, I won't!” she answered me, very 
curtly. z 

“Then keep very close by me, Golden 
Heart,” I said, ‘‘lest we be separated in the 
crowd.” 

‘*‘Separated!” she echoed; ‘‘you are go- 

ing just the right way to get separated from 
me.” 
‘Tam going to the Grand Canal,” I an- 
swered, purposely misunderstanding her. 
‘The performance is to take place on the 
Canal; the fireworks will be discharged from 
the barges that will be punted along.” 

We made our way to the quay opposite the 
church of St. Michael, the apse of which rose 
out of the water. Beside the church was a 
lofty building with stepped gables and many 
rows of windows; I presume it was an 
orphanage, as the windows were crowded 
with children’s heads. The quay was lined 
by a dense throng. 

The night was dark, there was no moon, 
clouds overcast the sky and cut off the twink- 
ling light of the stars. Below there were 
no gaslights, at least where we were. But 
then so much the better for seeing the fire- 
works. 

‘For goodness sake, Emily,” said I, ‘‘keep 
close to me, and whatever you do, don’t allow 


edge into the canal.” 
**I do not suppose you would be sorry if I 
did go over. It would leave you free then.” 
‘“*T should go distracted.” 
‘You would not even jump in to save 


e. 

‘‘Emily! I love you so passionately that 
to save you I would; but I would jump into 
a (shent canal for no one in the world else— 
not even the chancellor of the exchequer. 
Do keep close to me.” 

The crowd was densely packed ; it swayed 
to and fro. Now and then a desperate man 
who could see nothing, forced his way to the 
front with an oath, or a woman elbowed her- 
self a path, working her elbows like the fins of 
a fish. At one time there was a hubbub and 
cry for the police, as three British volunteers, 
linked together like the Graces—I mean as to 
their linking, not their personal appearance— 
drove a way for themselves by solid impetus 
over the toes and into the backs of a party of 
women, and overset a bench on which some 
ladies were standing, and all but precipitated 
some children into the canal. 

The crowd was like India rubber; it con- 
tracted and then expanded again; but there 
is a limit beyond which contraction is im- 
possible, and when an attempt such as that of 
the three volunteers is made to force them- 
selves into a vantage point in a throng com- 
pacted and condensed as close as it can go, it 
results in some of the feeblest and smallest 
falling under foot, or being thrust over the 


edge. 

“ that squeeze I was so crushed that I felt 
the brass buttons at the back of an oflicer in 
uniform in front of me grate against my spinal 
column—fortunately but for a moment, and 
then I became again aware that I had the but- 
tons in front of me, with the arms of Belgium 
on them. 

Alarmed lest my little wife should have 
sunk and been trampled on, I turned my 
head and said, looking down into the dark, 
stuffy mass of well-wedged-together human 
body and cloth: 

“Ts that you?” 

From out this dense mass of cloth and hu- 
manity, issued a feeble response : 


aa CS 
‘‘Mind you keep close to me,” I said. 
“Yes.” was the reply. ° 


“Hold me,” I said again; ‘‘I cannot give 
you my arm, I am too closely plugged into 
this living mass; but cling to my coat lap- 
pet.” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

I sighed. ‘Curt still,” I said to myself: 
‘‘When will she become diffusive again ? ” 

Unfortunately my wife knows how to deal 
with me. If she keeps up this short, cold 
manner for a day, or a day and a half, I be- 


come as pliable as greased leather. Unfor- 
tunately, however, she does not mate 
when i am pliable, and persists when the 


need for persistence is past. 

All at once the crowd thrilled with excite- 
ment and buzzed with expectation; round a 
bend in the canal came a glow of light. All 
those about me stood on tiptoe. Now, had 
some only stood on tiptoe, they would have 
seen over the heads of the others, but when 
all went up in a mass three inches, the result 
was that none saw better than before, and 
tired their toes greatly. 

I am not a tall man, but, fortunately, be- 
fore me were some Belgian soldiers, and these 
are always very little men, consequently I was 
able to see a raft descend on which was 
seated a noble female figure, crowned with 
walls, dressed in the colors ot the city arms, 
seated on a throne from which issued crystal 
streams of illuminated glass. Around this 
figure stood halberdiers in medieval costume 
and pages who held Bengal lights. 

The figure represented the city of Ghent, 
and the crystal streams—dirty, stinking ca- 
nals—highly idealized. In her hand she held 
a shining laurel wreath, and before her bent a 
British volunteer with his hand to his heart, 
in the uniform of the city of London corps. 





A band seated in front of the barge or raft 


ly. ‘*You see Iam obliged to force myself 


works, so I cannot see why you should wish | 


layed ‘Rule Britannia, Britannia Rules the 
Vaves,” but I could not make out whether 
this was meant as a delicate compliment to 
the British, or whether the Belgians have 
adopted our tune and wedded it to words sig- 
nificative of the regency of Ghent over the 
canals, as they have adopted Waterloo as a 
grand Belgian victory. 
The church of St. Michael, and the great 
convent or orphanage opposite, were illumi- 
nated by the Bengal fires, and the people 
cheered with delight. The sight was pretty, 
and when the barge had slowly slidden out of 
sight, I turned to my dear companion, and 
throwing my voice down into the indistin- 
guishable mass at my side, I said: 

‘That was really very pretty, was it not?” 
“I can see nothing,” was the plaintive re- 


ly. 

Then an idea struck me, an idea more 
brilliant than the brightest of those Bengal 
fires. I would take my darling Emily upon 
my shoulder, and hold her so that she should 
see everything over the heads of the peeple. 

‘Look here, little woman,” said I, ‘‘you 
can manage, if I stoop, to work your way 
upon my arm? Then I dare say you can 
manage to plant yourself on my shoulder. 
Put your arm around my neck, and you will 
see better than any one else!” 

‘Thank you—delighted ! ” 

Hah! The first token of relaxation. 
ily was about to become amiable again. 
move promised rich success. 

I bent down, and with alacrity she was up 
and perched comfortably on me with her hand 
grasping the collar of my great coat. 

What a storm I raised among those behind! 
Such remonstrances, objurgations, threats ; 
but as they were all in Flemish I did not un- 
derstand them, and tor the sake’of a reconcil- 
iation with Emily, | would have braved them 
had they been in German. 

One wretched Belgian managed to get his 
umbrella in position to dig the handle into 
my back in revenge for my blocking his view 
with Emily. I bore the pains cheerfully for 
her. Then he kicked at my heels. I did 
not, I could not, remonstrate. I could not 
because I was bent so low under my prec- 
ious burden that my voice was mufiled, and 
my head was held so tight that I could not 
turn it. 

Presently I heard an explosion of rockets, 
and saw a blaze of light penetrate even to 
me, now bowed into the mass of hot, steam- 
ing, very black humanity. I tried to look up 
and see Emily’s face, but found it quite im- 
possible. 

How heavy she was! I had no idea that 
dear little wife of mine weighed so much. I 
had put my arm around her feet to keep her 
firm, and, indeed, she sat most comfortably, 
securely and composedly on my shoulder, 
without consciousness of the greatness of my 
sufferings below 

Chief among these sufferings was the ab- 
sence of fresh air. Little whiffs came to me 
from the canal, from among the feet of the 
crowd, but that, of course, was not fresh by 
any means. 

Then the Belgians, judging from my expe- 
riences that night, are not a clean people. I 


Em- 


My 





yourself to be forced by the crowd over the | 


was inhaling at every inspiration an atmo- 
| sphere that reminded me of a rabbit hutch 
| that has been neglected for a week. 
| My back began to ache, and the pain in it 
| resembicd at least acute lumbago. | am not 
accustomed to bear heavy burdens, and my 
| spine almost gave way and took a curvilinear 
|shape. Then the muscles of my shoulders 
suflered as when one wears a knapsack for the 
| first time. Now, a knapsack is painful for the 


on the shoulder! 

Oh, how hot I became! ‘The perspiration 
streamed off me; pain, want of air, the 
vitiated atmospere that entered my lungs, 
combined to dissolve me. The water 
dripped from my face. I could not put up 
my right hand to wipe it away, so I wiped it 
| against the uniform of the Belgian officer be- 
lore me. 

I thought the procession of rafts and fire- 
works would never come to an end. I saw 
nothing but light above me, and _ little 
speckles around me where it could penctrate 
among the interstices of the human beings 
It was like moonlight in a 


}and the quay. 
dense forest. 
My knees shivered, a convulsive shaking 
took possession of the muscles. I could not 
prevent it. I sighed. I groaned. A_ sick 
faint sensation came over me. I felt that if 


give way. 


a red glare. 

The little woman aloft patted my shoulder 
| impatiently and said : 

**You must see this?” 

With a frantic, superhuman effort I reared 
myself up, straightened my vertebral column, 
and raised my head. 
| Vesuvius was passing on a barge. A 


around, and old Vulean hammering on his 


the side. When he smote with his hammer 
a discharge of crackers and fireballs issued 
from the crater, and then with a roar he 
plied his bellows, and red fires leaped up and 
illumined the grand, quaint old houses on the 
canal side. 

At that moment, however, and by that 
light, I saw the face of her I carried aloft. I 
had the little American lady on my shoulder, 
and separated from me by a great butcher 





awaited me at home. 

I remember nothing more. Whether I 
dropped the American girl into the canal or 
into the crowd, I do not know. 

Since that night I never go abroad to sce 
fireworks. If I go abroad itis to escape them 
—the fireworks at home. 


General Miscellany, 





A NEGRO AS A DECOY. 
Running the Risk of Becoming Bait fora 
Mississippi Alligator. 
| We went out to a Mississippi swamp ac- 
| companied by several negroes, and as the 
| colonel had promised two bits to the first 
| black man who should sight an alligator, there 
| was a feeling of rivalry among them. The 
| day was awful hot, and though alligators were 


| 


without getting sight of one. It was their 
hour for sleep. As we finally gathered ona 
long spit of sand, which projected out into 
the bayou for 200 feet, the colonel called up 
one of the blacks and said: 

“‘Come, Moses, if you'll swim for it I'll 
make the prize half a dollar.” 

‘Sure 1 won't be cotched, massa?” 

“Oh, there’s no danger. Here are 
rifles to protect you.” 

The negro went half way down the spit, 


five 


of him. He closely scanned the surface in 
plunged in with a great splash. 

‘*He’s baiting "em! ” whispered the colonel. 

‘‘Bat suppose one of the reptiles seizes 
him?” 

«Then I'll give the money to his widow.” 

The black swam out about thirty feet, 
kicking and splashing, and we walked slowly 
down the spit. All of a sudden he screamed 
out and turned for the shore, and as we 
looked we saw from ten to fifteen great sau- 
rians making a bee line for him from as many 
different directions. Everybody opened fire 
and the reports of rifles, the yells of the swim- 
mer and the shouts of the other blacks made 
an exciting scene. 

Two of us took a big alligator which was 
directly in the man’s wake and, though we fired 
ten or twelve shots at his snout at close range, 
he was within three fect of the negro when 
the swimmer was pulled out. He ran his 
fore feet on the bank, opened his mouth like 
a barn door, and, as he snapped his jaws to- 
gether, a piece of stick or tooth flew clear 
over our heads. The five of us kept firing 
away, but he turned and sailed off as if the 
bullets were so many peas. When the battle 
ended, two of the reptiles were floating belly 
up, and they were hauled ashore and left to 
be skinned. 

‘‘How did you feel?” I asked of the swim- 
mer when he had dressed. 

‘‘Didn’t have no feelings t’all, sah,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘It was jist like my arms an’ legs 
war’ trying to swim a piece of ice back yere.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 





HEAVENLY PORTENTS. 


Out of the ancient world had come a mass 
of beliefs regarding comets, meteors, and 
eclipses; these were universally held to be 
portents sent directly from heaven for the 
warning of mankind. As to stars and me- 
teors, they were generally thought to presage 
happy events, especially births of gods, he- 
roes, and great men. So firmly rooted was 
this idea that we constantly find among the 
ancient nations notices of lights in the heavens 
heralding the birth of persons of note. 

The sacred books of India show that the 
births of Crishna and of Buddha were an- 
nounced by such heavenly lights. The sacred 
books of China reveal similar appearances at 
the births of Yu, the founder of the first dy- 
nasty, and of the inspired sage Lao-tse. 

In the Jewish legends a star appeared at 
the birth of Moses, and was seen by the Magi 


of Egypt, who informed the king; and when 
Abraham was born an unusual star appeared 
in the east. The Greeks and Romans held 


similar traditions. A heavenly light accom- 
panied the birth of A’sculapius, and the births 
of various Ceesars were heralded in like man- 


ner. 
As to the nature of these heavenly bodies, 
the fathers of the Christian Church were di- 
vided. igen thought them living creatures 
ssessed of souls, and the belief was thought 








Children which the Anglican communion has 
so wisely retained in its liturgy. (ther 
fathers of the Church thought the stars abid- 
ing-places of the angels, and that “ag A 
stars were moved by angelic hands. Philo 
Jndieus believed the stars beneficent spirits, 
and this belief was widely held by Jews, 
Greeks and Christians. 

Among the Mohammedans we have curious 
examples of the same tendency toward & 
kindly interpretation of stars and meteors, 
in the belief of certain Mohammedan teachers 
that meteoric showers are caused by good 
angels hurling missiles to drive evil angels 
out of the sky.— Popular Science Monthly. 





From The Independent. 


THE WOOD GIANT. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





From Alton Bay to Sandwich Dome, 
From Mad to Saco River, 

For patriarchs of the primal wood 
We sought with vain endeavor. 


And then we said: “The giants old 
Are lost beyond retrieval, 

This pigmy growth the axe has spared 
Is not the wood primeval. 


‘Look where we will o’er vale and hill, 
How idle are our searches 

For broad-girthed maples, wide-limbed oaks, 
Centennial pines and birches! 


“Their tortured limbs the axe and saw 
Have changed to beams and trestles; 

They rest in walls, they float on seas, 
They rot in sunken vessels. 


“This shorn and wasted mountain land 
Of underbrush and boulder— 

Who thinks to see its full grown tree 
Must live a century older.” 


At last to us a woodland path, 
To open sunset leading, 

Revealed the Anakim of pines 
Our wildest wish exceeding. 


With somewhat of that Pagan awe 
With Christian reverence blending, 

We saw our pine tree’s mighty arms 
Above our heads extending. 


We heard his needles’ mystic rune, 
Now rising and now dying, 

As erst Dodona’s priestess heard 
The oak leaves prophesying. 


Oh, dawns and sunsets lend to him 
Your beauty and your wonder. 

Blithe sparrow sing thy summer song 
His solemn shadow under. 


Play lightly on his slender keys, 
Oh wind of summer, waking 

For hills like these, the sound of seas 
On far-off beaches breaking! 


And let the eagle and the crow 
Rest on his still green branches, 

When winds shake down his winter snow 
In silver avalanches. 


The brave are braver for their cheer, 
The strongest need assurance, 

The sigh of longing makes not less 
The lesson of endurance. 





THE MOLE. 
A Much-Abused and Misunderstood Little 
Animal, 


A plea has been put forward for that much- 
abused and misunderstood animal, the mole, 
under auspices—those of the agricultural de- 
partment of the privy council—which should, 
if anything can, persuade the farmer that he 
does not know his own friends. At present 
this very conservative, but only moderately 
intelligent body, persecute moles with a bit- 





first day ; judge the torture of a solid woman | 


this continued five minutes longer I should | 


Then I heard a shout of applause, and saw | 


mountain with little gnomes in red and black | 


forge within, visible through an opening in | 


was my Emily, her eyes on me, and I felt | 


that an explosion worse than that of Vesuvius | 


as plenty as frogs, we beat around tor an hour | 


and then had deep, dark water on each side | 


all directions, and then speedily disrobed and | 


terness which amounts to superstitious bigo- 


| try, offer rewards to the farm bands for their | 
mole- | 


destruction, encourage professional 
catchers, and in every way try to exterminate 
the small quadruped which spends its whole 
life in endeavorig to destroy the farmers’ 
worst enemies. 

Little by little, however, we are beginning 
| to understand something of the methods of 
nature, and to recognize the value of the 
equilibrium which she is consistently striving 
to maintain. Man does his best to thwart 
nature. He introduces new crops into coun- 
| tries where they are not indigenous, and with 
them introduces a new insect pest. This 
creature finds in the land of its exile other 
| growths which it prefers to its own natural 
| food, and there is at once an outcry about 
| some inexplicable epidemic, or ‘fly,” or 
| **rot” or **smut,” or ‘*fire blast.” 
} 


As a single case in point, we may cite the 
But surely such com- 
we 
we 


mangel-wurzel fly. 
plaints of injury are hardly justified? It 
increase the number of our products, 
should be prepared to accept a proportior ate 
addition of responsibilities, and there is as 
little ground for just lamentation over Antho- 
myia Lbetw, for instance, as over the fleas 
which the Scotch terrier has brought with it 
into the house. Nature wastes nothing; and 


when there is a particular leaf to be eaten | 


there is a special sort of insect to eat it! So 
with flowers, fruits, roots and seeds. 

During the recent campaign in the Soudan, 
some merchants in Suakin laid up a quantity 
of English oats, and made money out of the 
speculation; but they got the weevil in their 
| granaries by way of compensation. 

As there are no English oats now, the new- 
and 


| comer takes to lentils. millet and wheat: 
| the spectacle of devastation is on such a scale 
as to rank among the supreme efforts of out- 
raged nature. ‘The dead beetles lay inches 
thick among the empty husks of corn, but 
their progeny—inches thick also—were hard 
|at work among the residue of the store. 
| They grumbled, these Suakinese merchants, 
bitterly; but nature, looking on, said to 
herself : 
| **That is just as it should be—what did the 
Soudan people want with English oats?” 

Qu the other side stand all the cases where 


nature, having herself established a ‘‘pest’”— | 


that is, a preventive to over-vegetation—puts 
| a special constablery on, as a positive check 
to over-riotness. Thus, for the good of man, 
there were sent into cornfields and hop gar- 
dens things called ‘‘click beetles” and ‘*ghost- 
moths.” ‘These creatures laid eggs which 
turned into wireworms and grubs, and they 
fell tooth and nail upon man’s crops, attack- 
ing them near the roots, and thus devastating 
wholesale. 

| To stop this havoc, appeared, among other 
| agencies, the mole, blessed with an appetite 
which in all the range of created beings is 
probably without an equal, an industry which 
is amazing, and above all a special preference 
for wireworms and subterranean grubs. The 
shepherd, however, saw only little heaps of 
soil, thrown up all over the pasture; the gar- 
dener, his domain disfigured ; the farmer, his 
soil under-tunnelled and sinking in with the 
crops upon it. So they set to work to extir- 
| pate the mole which did so much obvious mis- 
| chief. 

But, fortunately, the mole is a specially 
shrewd person. There are few animals so 
difficult to catch. 
of defensive engineering, his entrances anc 
exits most cunningly devised. First of all, 
having chosen a good site, he makes himself 
a circular gallery—under the ground, of 
course—and from this drives five passages, 
starting upward, to a second and smaller cir- 
(cular gallery—the shape of the stronghold 
| being something like that of an eel pot—then 


| from this upper gallery be sinks shree shafts 


shaped hollow, which is the dwelling-place 
and bedroom of the ‘little gentleman in vel- 
vet.” 

When alarmed, therefore, by the shaking 
of the earth, the mole can either run from its 
couch by any one of three passages into the 
upper gallery, and thence, by any one of five, 
down again into the lower, whence it can 
vanish by no fewer than nine different exits 
into space; or, having a special back door to 
its bedroom, it can scuttle off and 
once into any one of the high roads leading to 
its citadel that it chooses. 

The result of this astonishing ingenuity—to 
which ought to be added various detours and 
cross-cuts in the high roads referred to, and 
also the curious fact that the mole seldom 
makes two apertures opposite to each other— 
is that it has been found impossible to sur- 
— the creature when it is in its labyrinth. 

ts speed through the solid earth is quicker 
than that of a man digging with a spade, 
while along its tunnels, which may run for a 
quarter of a mile, its pace has been proved by 
experiment to be that of a fast horse. 

As a matter of fact, it ‘‘swims” through the 
soil, and its extraordinary muscular develop- 
ment and the shape of its body enable it to do 
this with almost the same ease as a frog on its 
way through water. 

Yet, after all, man is the most cunning ani- 
mal that there is, and he has found out the 
system upon which the mole lays out its forti- 
fications; and so, taking advantage of its 
‘‘runs” to the nearest water—though here he 
is often bafiled by the little animal sinking 
wells for itself by the side of its highroads— 
or of its beaten tracks to some favorite feed- 
ing-ground, sinks his traps in its paths and 
kills the useful little beast when on its way to 
work for his advantage or returning from its 
well spent day. 

Great numbers are thus annually destroyed, 
and the farmer, who pays so much a head for 
moles, wrings his hands in print, and laments 
the increase of wireworm and grub. 

Yet it is not only the farmer who misun- 
derstands the mole. As a rule, the creature 
is by the general public lamentably miscom- 
prehended. If poets have any influence upon 
popular opinion in such matters, they are to 
some extent responsible for the wrong ideas 
that are prevalent. 

One sympathizes with the shepherd who 
‘‘with unforgiving enmity surveys the long 
concatenated sweep of hills whose soft and 
crumbling soil abridges the scanty pittance of 
his hungry fold.” Another consoles the 
landscape gardener by saying that the mole, 
‘not unlike the great ones of mankind, dis- 
figures earth, and, plotting in the dark, fails 
much to earn a monumental pile that may re- 
a we mischief he i, done.” 

thers, again, typify error, ignorance and 
sloth, by the = and call it “dark grub- 





varranted by the beautifal Song of the Three 


down, which converge in the centre in a cup 
g P| 


make at | 








rounds of nature, if there is one single animal 
that has to live by the sweat of its brow, by 
persistent toil, it is the poor little mole 
wrapped in the velvet coat. Every inch of 
its way after worms and grubs, has to be 
made through the soil, through tangled roots 
and gravel, and all sorts of obstruction. It 
lives by perpetual mining—and what harder 
work is there than this ? 

Moreover, it is a very miracle of voracity, 
and the result is, that to keep itself alive, to 
get food enough for existence, it has to keep 
to hard labor incessantly. Naturalists can 
scarcely speak soberly of this little animal's 
appetite, and the ferocity with which it toils 
to satisfy it. A single mole in captivity has 
been known to kill and eat alarge slow-worm, 
and a snake thirty-two inches lpng, besides 
all sorts of odds and ends of earthworms and 
snails, in the course of twenty-four hours. 
But there are other points quite as remarka- 
ble. 

Its fierceness is perhaps unequaled, except 
by the ‘‘dasyure,” or wolverine. If two 
moles meet in a tunnel, one or the other must 
give way or be eaten by the victor in the fu- 
rious fight that ensues. Its teeth are singu- 
larly strong, its jaws very powerful, and its 
clawed forepaws such that it can rip upa 
mouse, a bird, ora frog, as it often does, 
with the greatest of ease. 

It isa cannibal of the most pronounced 
type. Now, this ferocity has a very singular 
explanation, which is, that among the moles 
the females are in a great minority. Why or 
wherefore this is, Naturalists cannot suggest. 
The result is, however, that when the mole, 
minding to be wedded, starts off in quest of a 
lady to woo, he has to fight from first to last. 

As he goes, he makes numbers of shallow 
tunnels, by which, if necessary, he can carry 
off his bride; and rivals, recognizing the 
‘‘traces d'amour,” as the French call them, 
waylay each other. 


adoration is reached; but the 
do not depart for the ‘*continent 
honeymoon, among the good wishes of friends, 
and congratulatory farewells. On the con- 





His abode is a masterpiece | 


| 


| trary, the successful wooer has to fight his 
| lady-love from running away from him, too, 
for which she shows from the very first, an ex- 
|traordinary pertinacity. Imagine such a 
| bridal—with the lady in headlong flight, and 
vicious, and the wooer himself pursued by fu- 
rious rivals. 

| Eventually, however, all ends well. A 
nest, very softly lined, becomes a nursery, 
| 


After a series of conflicts the object of 


Hippy couple 
on their 


way back—and, what is more—to keep his | 





| often been astonished at the excellence and 
delicacy of a dinner cooked apon one of these 
rude ranges.—N. Y. Star. 








PATENT MEDICINES. 

“When did ‘patent medicines’ originate?” 
asked the reporter of a prominent druggist. 
“To speak correctly” answered the druggist, 
the word patent as applied to medicines is 
not correct. Many years ago, when the bus- 
iness of manufacturing these medicines first 
started, some of the proprietors did get out 
patents on their wares, But experience taught 
them better very soon. To get a patent it 
was necessary to specify the exact ingredients 
of the medicine, and their proportions. As 
that was virtually giving to the world what 
was most important to be kept secret, the 
plan of patenting was abandoned almost as 
soon as begun, and instead a trade mark was 
iavented and copyrighted. ‘The federal gov- 
ernment grants these trade marks, but with- 
holds its protection from them, leaving to 
the State courts the onus of forbidding their 
infringement. And this was the case—un- 
justly so—too, for years, during which the 
federal government levied a burdensome tax- 
ation on the medicine thus copyrighted 
Therefore, to speak correctly, they should be 
called proprietary, not patent medicines. 

“As regards your question, ‘When did 
they originate?’ I can say that they are as old 
as the hills. In the days when doctors were 
less plentiful and less skilled, every man was 
more or less his own doctor. Every old wo- 
man had her favorite herbs, and thus in time 
long tried and reliable recipes fell into the 
hands of shrewd men with an eye to the main 
chance. Not a few physicians are to be 
credited with the paternity of many popular 
and successiul patent medicines. Probably 
the real rise and wide sale of patent medi- 
cines do not extend much further back than 
half a century. Most of the very successful 
ones trace their history no further back than 
| that. Out of about five thousand articles of 
domestic make, not more than fifty can be car- 
ried on as a business apart from other in- 
terests. Indeed, out of five thousand there 
are probably only five hundred that can be 
| set down as of any importance. It is safe to 
say that not more than half a dozen have 
made a million each. 

‘According to the last United States cen- 
| sus, he continued, there are 563 establish- 

ments in this country devoted to the proprie- 
| tary medicine business, employing 4,015 
operatives, with an aggregate investment of 








and the father proves as staunch as a hus- | capital amounting to $10,600,000, and the 
band, ashe had been persistent as a suitor. | annual product is valued at $14,682,500. 
Indeed, where traps are not properly visited | New York State leads all others with an in 


every day, dead females have often been | 
found, killed in the cruel steel teeth, with | 


| males starved to death by their sides. 


| Lae 


believing. 


| piled at the request of the Privy Council, 


| thoroughly rehabilitates the mole. It is 
ani- 
mal, and further it is urged that where agri- | 
| culturists—hop growers especially—have not | 
got enough moles, they should import them. | 


| therein shown to be a most useful little 


—_ London Te le graph. 


EGYPTIAN HAREMS. 


Life of the Women—Their Habits—Food and 


Cooking. 
You ask if there is any home-life in Egypt 


that old, old land of science, legend and su- 
perstition, of sensuous coloring, of semi-bar- 
baric splendor, of Isis and Osiris, of Cleopa- | 
tra the magnificent, and the mysterious pyra- of 


) 


mids—is there any home-life there ! 

No, certainly not, as we understand it. 
Of course, the people there must eat, drink 
and sleep in obedience to the inexorable laws 


of our common humanity, but there can be no 


domestic life where there is no woman at the 
head of the household, and the Egyptian wom- 
en are mere nullities. There is no 


class extremes of high and low. 
The high life is that of the hareem, as they 
call it, and not harem, and is much 


lower-class Egyptian women. During my 
residence in Cairo I was frequently admitted 


to the harem upon the invitation of the mother 
| of the viceroy of Egypt, Ismail Pasha, father 


Ismail was the viceroy, 


of the present pasha. 
the sultan, of 


or second in distinction to 
Egypt. 

The pasha was so afraid of being poisoned 
that his mother cooked all he ate, and 
that purpose she accompanied him wherever 
he went. 
person. 
| ly less expensive than a state trial. 


| exception of the viceroy’s mother I 


| thing at all of the enlinary art 


I used often to spend a ‘vhole day in the 
| harem, and never saw any of the women do- 
They are very seldom 
‘onversation is | 


ing anything useful. 
taught to read or write. 
generally carried on with a foreigner in 
| French, through the aid of an interpreter. I 


soon picked up enough Arabic to converse | 


with them without aid. 


ness. 
| and possess no foreign or native literature. 
They never sew, nor even embroider, and 
their only recreation consists in seeing girls 


| dance and in listening to some barbaric music 


or to stories told them by an old woman in 
true Arabian Nights style. 

The Egyptian women are fully developed 
at the age of thirteen, and old at thirty. 
Their forms are usually most exquisite until 
fat—that bane of both men and women in high 
lite—destroys the delicate beauty of their out- 

| line. The upper portion of their faces, eyes, 
brows and forehead are wondrously lovely, 
but the lower part, below the nose, is ugly, 
| badly formed and heavy, as a rule. Fortu- 
nately for them, they are enabled to conceal 
these defects by the veil they wear. 

So far from being discontented with their 
lot, the women of Egypt have the utmost pity 


for their civilized sisters, especially in mat- | 


ters of heart. They say our husbands can 
care nothing for us or they wouldn't allow 
other men to look upon our faces, and think 
that civilized women possess no modesty to 
go unveiled. 

To amuse them, I told them once of the 
| great surplus of temale population in the New 
| England States—largely maiden—and of the 
struggles so many of our girls there and else- 





where are obliged to undergo in order to earn | 


| their own living. They laughingly quoted a 
| proverb answering to ours of half a loaf bein 
better than no bread at all, and declared that 
the fractional possession of a husband was 
better than no husband at all. They were 
much surprised, even indignant, that we 


| should call ourselves civilized and yet make 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


laws compelling a rich man to have but one | 
wife, when he might maintain fifty or more, | 


and so husbands and support for our hard- 
working sjngle women would be provided. 


As the men do the cooking, and the main | 


part of the sewing in Egypt, it is easy to see 
why there is no employmentfor women. Ex- 
cept in rare cases, their intelligence does not 


exceed that of an American child ten or | 


twelve years of age. Therefore the men, al- 


though themselves not much superior, still | 


have hardly any respect for them, and as 
there is little of the sentiment of love among 
them, they seem to look upon their women 
only as indispensable adjuncts of the continu- 
ance of the race. 

Let me describe a dinner in the harem 
when a guest is present. ‘Their tables are al- 
ways circular, and about a foot and a half in 
height. They sit like dolls around them on 
eushions. The old, inactive and fat, once 
down, have to be pulled up. They serve but 
one dish at a time, and that in a large circular 
salver of silver, brass, or sometimes gold. 
They have no forks, knives or spoons, but 
each dips two fingers of the right hand into 
the dish, and takes out a bit, the meat having 

reviously been cut into small pieces in the 
iechen. 

If they wish to particularly distinguish a 
visitor they select a dainty piece and place it 
in her mouth. It would be an insult to be- 
tray any feeling but delight at such a mark of 
favor. 

A great dish for a feast, and one which few 
Christian women have ever tasted, is that of 
lamb roasted whole. After the manner ofa 
nest of Chinese boxes, each smaller than the 
other, the lamb is stuffed with a whole tur- 
key, the turkey with a chicken, the chicken 
with a pigeon, the pigeon with a quail, the 
quail with a becafica, the smallest bird known 
except the humming bird. It resembles our 
reed bird in taste, and makes only just one 
mouthful. 

The lamb is roasted over a slow fire, until 
it is cooked to shreds and melts into one, as 
it were. 

The Egyptians have no systematized way 
of eating, no settime for meals, but keep up 
a continual munching of sweets, of which they 
have a great variety unknown to us, and all 
sickeningly sweet to a European palate. 
They use honey for sugar. 

In an Egyptian kitchen there is a total ab- 
sence of what a civilized cook would consider 
indispensable in the way of cooking utensils 
and appliances. There is no dresser upon 
which to arrange the dishes; there is no sink, 
nor running water, nor anything like our 
cooking-stove or range, but upon one side of 
the kitchen there is erected a structure of ma- 
sonry which resembles a great square shelf 
with deep drawers, the openings of which are 
on the top. 

This queer object is the Egyptian range. 
The openings are charcoal furnaces, and, as 


The mole, therefore, is not by any means 
the miserable, grubbing, blind, stolid thing 
ymular ignorance imagines, nor, by many | mount of annual product, New York again 
es, the mischievous, crop injuring creature | 
which the farmer, after his fashion, persists in 


However, the report we referred to, com- | 


middle 
class, so they are Tet divided into the two | 


better 
known throughout Europe than that of the 


for 
Poisoning is the favorite method in 
| that country of getting rid of an obnoxious 
It is much more speedy and infinite- 
With the 
never | 
knew a woman of high position to know any- 


They live in great splendor and total idle- 
They have no pictures in their palaces 


vested capital of ,012,430, which is about 


one third of the entire country’s investment. 


% 


third in invested capital, followed respective- 
ly by Ohio and Massachusetts. In the a- 


stands first, followed in order by Massach- 
usetts and Pennsylvania, the other States 
| standing about even. The foreign trade in 
| 
| the drawback of the heavy tax on alcohol, 
| but the trade is slowly increasing. A fair 
| calculation is that about twenty five American 
proprietary medicines have at present a very 
large sale in England.” 

It is estimated that during the last twenty 
| years $100,000,000 has been spent in adv« r- 
tising proprietary medicines. During the last 
| four years of the stamp tax, the money paid 
| the government for stamps was at least ¥1,- 
500,000 per year. The stamp is now done 
| away with, but the tax on alcohol (1.80 per 
gallon) still exists. Alcohol is a principal 
| ingredient in the manufacture of medicines. 
| What has been spent for bottles, corks, print- 
| ing circulars, &c, 
in fact, in case proprietary medicines go out 
use, how many persons would be thrown 


out of employment.— Mercantile Journal. 


GHOSTS IN CONNECTICUT. 
Mysterious Noises in Houses on Long 

Island Sound. 
Old Stratford, the whitewashed 
tween this place and Kridgeport, writes a 
New Ilaven correspondent of the New York 
Times, made famous by mysterious ‘‘rap- 
pings” many years ago, and more recently 
celebrated as the scene of poor Rose Clark 


town be- 


“No, sir,” declared Schoppenstedt, posi- 

tively. ‘I don’t take any stock in all this 
talk about mind-reading. It is all bosh, 
every bit of it. I'll defy any man living to 
read my mind. It’s an absolute impossibili- 
ty, sir.” 
But, dear,” gently interrupted Mrs. 
Schoppenstedt, ‘‘you ought not to be quite 
so positive. Science has been making won- 
derful strides, you know, in the last few 
years. Why, I was reading only the other 
day of a wonderful microscope which would 
show over 112,000 lines drawn in the space of 
an inch wide.” 


Tue Knicuts or THE Baru.—A few days 
ago a well known society young man shocked 
one of his lady friends by his ignorance of 
history. It was at a dinner party at his 
house, and she was telling him what she had 
learned in her private history class. 

One thing led to another, and all the time 





he was getting into deeper water. At last 
she surprised him by inquiring : 
‘*Now, tell me, Mr. S what are the 


Knights of the Bath ?” 


Buffalo Courier. 


‘Ir isn't true, is it?” asked Rollo, as he 
finished reading ‘*The Pied Piper of Hame- 


pipe so that the rats would go off and drown 
themselves ?” 


know about that. 


it will scare a cow into the river and drive all 
the dogs inthe precinct howling crazy. Yes, 
I guess the poem is true.” 


Sam Jones’ sermons before he found out that 
it wasn’t an account of the base-ball game. 


‘‘T am very tired,” said the lady at the 
head of the boarding-house table, Monday 
morning, to the good-natured minister who 
sat at the other end. 

‘**You should not be,” said the parson ; 
‘**you didn’t preach a sermon yesterday.” 


sciously, ‘*but I listened to one.” 

Then followed an oppressive silence, which 
gave the minister time to reflect that he had 
come out only second best.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Mrs. De Boas: - 





| 
| 


| don’t like to take medicine 


can hardly be estimated, or | 


Ambler’s strange murder, is much concerned | 


over a house which the almost universal ver- 
dict pronounces ‘*haunted.” 

The family of Elibu Osborn lives in this 

house, and have been clambering 

-| through it lately in a wonderfully promiscu- 

ous fashion. Two or three families were 

| compelled to vacate the premises before the 


ghosts 


sion of them. 
Now the Osborns are hunting for a new 
home. Children of the family have been 


sisted in shaking them out of bed; Mrs. Os- 
| born has been confronted with ghostly spec- 
| tacles, and through the halls and vacant 


rooms strange footsteps are, frequently heard, 
| whem all the sleep 
| sounds loud enough to arouse every member 
| of the household. Then the r 
sometimes change to moanings and groanings 
sufficiently vehement and pitiful to distract 
| all who hear them. 

Once upon atime, perhaps a dozen years 
ago, Jonathan Riggs lived in this house, and 
as the local gossips assert, Riggs caused the 
death of bis wife by his brutal conduct, and 
then swallowed poison to end his own life 


family are tiying tu 


awakened at midnight by visitors which per- | 


Osborns—proud and skeptical— took posses- | 


manifestations | 


| The anniversary of the murderous month in | 


the Riggs family has arrived, and the mani 
festations are so frequent and so lively that 
‘the like bas never , 
affirmed by a veteran Stratford citizen 
There is no shadow of doubt in Stratford 
that the spirit of the Riggses are spryly ca- 
vorting around their former abode. 
Over at the Thimble Islands, off Stony 
Creek, is an acre or two of soil piled high on 
a lot of rocks. The natives call it Frisbie 
Island. Not more than a hundred yards ofl 


been secn before,” as is 


shore, it contains a bleak looking house which 


was built about twenty years ago, to serve as 
a summer hotel, when Connecticut capitalists 
| were deep in schemes to tempt New Yorkers 
| to this part of the Sound shore to spend their 
| Summers. New Yorkers declined to be 
tempted, and the old house is rapidly ap- 
| proaching decay. 
| It bas recently assumed a peculiar interest 
| for the residents of Stony Creek. Midnight 
| lights have suddenly appeared in all its win- 
| dows at frequent intervals, fitfully flashing up 
and down like the blaze in the Long Island 


lighthouses. Ghosts! This is the universal 
verdict. Nobody disputes it. Once or twice 


| a hardy crew of local sailors have volunteered 
| to go out and investigate the mystery, but 
| when the time for the test has ‘ 
| somehow have always been reasons for post- 
| poning the proposed excursion. 

Cynical persons profess to that 
practical jokers are at the root of the mani- 
festations, but such a profane view is not 

| widely entertained among the good people 
| who have their homes at Stony Creek. 


believ e 





| Wit and Ziumor, 


THEY NEVER USE IT. 


| 
| A Chicagoan visiting in Boston, waxes in- 
dignant at the article regarding Chicago girls, 
| which appeared in an Eastern journal. The 
article charges that the Chicago girls are in 
the habit of using such expressions as ‘‘get- 
| ting left,” ‘‘rustled ’round,” ‘‘went back on 
him,” ‘‘corraled her handkerchief,” ‘‘in the 
swim,” ‘made the riffle,” and ‘put in his 
best licks.” 

Regarding the charge that Chicago girls 
use slang, in order to obtain the facts, a rep- 
| resentative of The Rambler called upon a 
| Michigan Avenue young lady who is a typical 
beile of the Garden City. 

The article referred to was shown to her, 
and she became exceedingly indignant, say- 
ing: 

‘That is a fish story. The fellow who 
wrote that is ‘way off his base.” 

**You think, then, that there is no truth in 
the assertion that Chicago girls are addicted 
to slang ?” 

**Well, now, hold on. I don’t mean ex- 
actly that. There may be some of them who 
sling slang, but I never work the slang rack- 
et myself. I suppose some of the girls do 
use slang sometimes, but this child is not one 
of them ; now, you hear my bazoo.” 

‘‘What is your opinion of Boston belles, 
compared to those of Chicago ?” queried the 
scribe. 

‘I think we can discount Boston on beauty, 
and as for accomplishments, why, that’s where 
we hold a full hand. Just take me, for ex- 
ample ~ 

‘I should be most happy,” said the report- 
er, gallantly. 

*‘Come off,” she ejaculated, very playfully. 
‘Take me for example—I can paw the ivory 
with the best of ‘em. I can warble a few 
warbs, and I can elocute, too. No, sir, I 
can tell you, Boston girls have got to hustle 
to keep even with us, and it’s very seldom I 
hear any of the girls use slang. Well, I must 
go and get ready for the matinee; so, over 
the river.” 

‘‘Au revoir,” responded the journalist, 
making his best bow, and withdrawing with 
his usual grace. 

This interview effectually gives the lie to 
the allegation that the daughters of this me- 
tropolis are ever addicted to the use of 
slang.— Chicago Ramble. 











A cuiLp who has just mastered her cate- 
chism, confessed herself disappointed, be- 
cause, she said : 

“Though I obey the fifth commandment, 
and honor my Papa and Mamma, yet my days 
are not a bit long in the land, because I am 


arrived, there | 








they are disconnected, a cook can have a doz- 





bing ‘*blinking,” and ‘‘sensual.” How ab- 
this is we need hardly say, for, in all the 


en fires, or only one, as he desires. I have 


still put to bed at seven o'clock.” 


Mr. De Boggs:—‘I did. An excellent 
school it is, Matilda. 
els of deportment, the curriculum is first 
class, and the Professora man of ability. 
At least that is the way he struck me.” , 


Johnnie, (with a groan:)—**You ought to 


our proprietary medicines is light owing to | have staid about an hour and seen how he 


struck me.” 
‘‘Now, Willie,” said a coaxing mother, ‘I 

any better than 

you do, but I just make up my mind to do it, 


|} and then do it.” 


The child looked up through his tears, and 
replied 4 

‘‘And, mother, I just make up my 
that I won't, and I don’t.” 


“ARTHUR,” said a good-natured father to | 


his young hopeful, **I did not know till to-day 
that you were whipped last week.” 

‘Didn't you, pa?” replied young hopeful 
‘*] knew it at the time.” 
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He stammered for a while, and finally 

blurted out: 
‘‘Why, Saturday nights, | suppose.”— 
¥/ | 
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rt BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAzZ 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 

No family, rich or poor should be without i 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of | 

well designed to mislead, PEARLINE j 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving i, 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
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EAT AND BE MERRY! 


The Terror of American Civilization, the 
bane of this world’s woes, the for oj 
all happiness, often changing the 
entire disposition of thousands, 
making homes miserable, 
and sending to an early 
grave countless num- 


comy 





lin;” ‘it isn't true that he could play on bis | 


‘‘Well,” replied Rollo’s father, ‘I don't 
I think it may be true. | 
Your uncle George can play the flute so that | 


And Rollo’s uncle George was so mad he 
couldn't see, and he held his paper straight 
in front of him and read clear through one of | 


‘‘No,” said the landlady, almost uncon- 


) ; ; ‘Did you take John- | 
Pennsylvania comes next, and Missouri ranks | nie to school, Jeremiah ?” 


The scholars are mod- | 


mind | 


bers, called 
DYSPEPSIA or INDICESTION, 
YURED and thoroughly eradicated, and t 
) made happy, by the never failing New I) 


ery, Moree’s Dyspepsia Cure. Inp 
never to be feared; 10, bottle 












| failures. Sold by all firs ass Dr ‘ 
United States. Costs but 50 cents; tl 
returned if not satiefied with t ree 

| cians astonished at the 
cures, who, after years of dosing wit 
Bismuth, and Strychnir and trying 
or hot water treatment, have regained t 
by using one or two bottles, unknow 
doctor rhis medicine | ced 
not as a dollar grabber, but as a c 
reach ofall. Remember the name and do 
not be Call for the New 
Discovery Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure. 
No cheap rum tonic or herb drink, a 

| quiring one to adopt the starva 

| ing, but allowing you to eat regularly y 

} using the medicine as dire la ‘ 4 
cure always f we its use Try one bottle 


and be happy once more. ‘ 
compounded | has. H, Morse, 
| Holliston, Mass. (25 years ex 

" each and every bottle given persona 

| preparation. Youcan and will be cured. 





Thousands given up to die praise its 
wonderful effect. 
A NEW DISCOVERY, 


| Morse’s Dyspepsia Cure. 


“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esg., 
WEEKS & POTTER 


Proprietor, Hol 


| ton, Mass. and Geo. C. Gor 
| 

| win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 
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TRADE MARK. 


SOAP 


PAYS NO 
| [FANCY PROFIT 





But is an original compound, 
made from the PUREST 
STOCK, and is sold by the 
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Is your Blood Impure. 
Get a remedy thatis known to 
possess merit Vegetine has 
been tried and not found 
wanting. Whatever the cause 
of the poisoned condition, 
|\Vegetine will and 
strengthen. 


restore 


Secrofulous Humors have 
| been, are being cured daily by 


jthe use of Vegetine. We can 

jshow testimonials or refer 

jyou to the parties in proof 
f this. 


Dyspepsia and all the un- 
pleasant effects of indigestion 
ire at once relieved by the 
use of Vegetine 

} Salt Rheum and all dis- 
eases of the skin disappear 
when Vegetine is faithfully 
used 





For Liver and Kidney 
Complaint you will find Veg- 
etine a most valuable remedy 


** Oh how tired Iam” is so 
joften heard An impure con 
dition of the ‘lood will always 
care te be seth 


relic iby the use 


of Ve 








ine 


| Ladies who have used Veg- 
eti ithe number of such 
large, are] lin its praise 
liseases pe- 


r to the x 


Nervous Safferer you can 
o sure to furnish 


VEGETINE 











Entirely 
VEGETABLE 








COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 


tions and Skin Diseases. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists 
HENRY, JOUNSON & LORD, Preps., Burlington, Vt. 
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LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
MY DAUGHTER WAS VERY 
BAD OFF ON ACCOUNT 
OF A COLD AND PAIN 
ON HER LUNGS. DR. 
THOMAS’ ECLECTRIC 
OIL CURED HER IN 24 
HOURS. ONE OF THE 
BOYS WASCUREDOFA 
SORE THROAT. THE MED- 
ICINE HAS WORKED WON- 
DERS IN OUR FAMILY, 

ALVAH PINCKNEY, 

“ITS SPECIALTIES.” 
DR. THOMAS’ECLEC- 
TRIC OIL FOR COUGHS, 
COLDS, CROUP, DIPH- 
THERIA, SORE THROAT, 
CATARRH, AND BRONCH- 
1AL TROUBLES GIVES IM- 
MEDIATE RELIEF, 

THE MOST VIOLENT AT- 
TACK OF NEURALGIA 
WILL RECEIVE IMMEDI- 
ATE AND PERMANENT RE- 
LIEF;, IN FACT, AS A 
CURE FOR NEURALGIA 
IT HAS NEVER FAILED. 


Sharp Pains: 


kache, Crick, Rh Kidney Affec- 
tions, Sore Chest, or pain in any part, local or 
deep-seated, quickly go when a IIOP PLASTER 






































cost of production than any 
other Laundry Soap in the 
market. See that you get this 
Soap, and not accept any of 
the numerous imitations that 
pay the grocer more money 
to recommend. The word 
WELCOME and the Clasped 


Hands are on every bar 


| 
| 
| makers and dealers nearer the 
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THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U.S.cOVT 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 








°C.B.& ORAL 


it is the only line with its own track from 


CHICACO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City 
K connects in Union Depots with through trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON 
and ali Eastern points. it is the principal line te 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
tt traverses all of the six arcat States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
with branch lines to all their important cities and 

towns 
From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and Cedar Ra 
Chicago and Sioux 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas ay | and Denve., 
Kansas City and St. Pau), 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Soutmwest. 
Its cquipment is complete and first class 1.9 every 
particular, and at all important points Interlocking 
Switches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety 
For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada address 
POT ‘ Pv 
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ity, 


TTER 
ENRY B. STONE,A 
SEVAL LOWELL, G Pa 
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THE POULTRY WORLD 


I AS BEEN PUBLISHED OVER TIHIR- 


teen years. Is the best Monthly Magazine ever 
published upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure and for 
profit. Splendidly illustrated. Practical 


$1.25 PER YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


The only weekly Journal in existence which is devoted 
exclusively Lowe $1.50 per year. Both periodi 


cals to one address, #2 
H. H. STODDARD, 
Editor and Publisher, 


52a Hartford, Ct. 


A Casket of Silver Ware Free 
To any person who w show acta ra t 
Adds CONN. M iNFG. CO. HARTFORD, CONN, 
_13teops0 


3 NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORLD, FIRST CHOICE 


STOC K-BOOK, OF TERRITO 
ny ADDRESS, 


AND ATLAS. WITH STAMP, 
MARTIN GARRISON 
& Cco., 


R 
AGENTS. 


BOSTON, Mass. 
52150 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, ONLY $1 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 





A Great Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debillty, 
Premature Decline in Man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretion or excesses. 
A book for every man, young, middle-aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the Author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 
cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guuranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanica!, literary and profes 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 

2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 

rice only $1.00 by mail, post-paid. Illustrative sam 
ple 6 cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the 
author by the National Medical Association, to the 
President of which, the Hon. P. A. Bissell, and asso 
ciate officers of the Board the reader is respectfully re 
ferred. 

The Science of Life snould be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will 
benefit all.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom The Science 
of Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, 
guardian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Mec feal Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
ee Chronic and obstinate diseases that have 


ied the skill of other physicians a spe 
cialty. Such treated success ‘HE AL with 


ully 
gat an instance of failure. (VEY GE PF 








Milkmaid Brand, 


ANGLO-Swiss 


CONDENSED 


Economical and convenient for all kitchen purposes. Better for 


MILK. 





babies than uncondensed milk. 








ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P. 0. Box 3773. 


Sold everywhere, 








any 
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